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Survey of the World. 


Ex-President 
Benjamin  Harri- 
son died at his 
home in Indianapolis on the 13th inst. of 
pneumonia, after an illness of less than a 
week. He was in his sixty-ninth year. 
On Wednesday, the 6th, he walked from 
his house to the law offices of two old 
friends, and in the evening made a social 
call, remarking at the time that he felt 
very well. After breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning he had a chill, and his 
physician was called. He appeared to be 
suffering from an attack of influenza or 
grip. A pain in his chest on Friday 
marked the approach of pneumonia. In 
a short time the whole left lung became 
involved, and he was prostrated by an 
acute attack of this dreaded disease. He 
had been weakened in some measure by 
close application to work, as he was re- 
tained in important cases pending before 
the Supreme Court. On Monday a fatal 
termination of his illness seemed inevi- 
table, but life was prolonged by the use of 
oxygen. During the greater part of 
Tuesday, and thereafter until his death, 
he was unconscious. He passed away 
quietly and without pain. Among the 
many tributes to his memory from emi- 
nent men at home and abroad was the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Cleveland, now the only 
living ex-President, whose first term pre- 
ceded and whose second followed that of 
General Harrison: 

“Tn high public office he was guided by pa- 
triotism and devotion to duty, often at the sacri- 
fice of personal popularity; and in private sta- 


tion his influence and example were always in 
the direction of decency and good citizenship.” 


In his proclamation providing for suit- 
able military and naval honors, President 
McKinley said: 


Death of Ex-President 
Harrison 


“In his death the country has been deprived 

of one of its greatest citizens. A brilliant sol- 
dier in his young manhood, he gained fame and 
— advancement by his energy and valor. As 
a lawyer he rose to be a leader of the bar. In 
the Senate he at once took and retained high 
rank as an orator and legislator ; and in the high 
office of President he displayed extraordinary 
gifts as administrator and statesman. In public 
and in private life he set a shining example for 
his countrymen.” 
Escorted by the entire National Guard of 
Indiana and many civic societies, the sur- 
viving veterans of the regiment com- 
manded by General Harrison in the Civil 
War serving as a guard of honor, the 
body was borne on Saturday to the State 
capitol, where it lay in state for nine 
hours under the flag carried by the battle 
ship “ Indiana ” at Santiago. The funeral 
took place on Sunday in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of which General Har- 
tison had been a member for nearly fifty 
years, where services were conducted by 
the Rev. M. L. Haines (the pastor), as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr. Niccolls, of St. 
Louis. President McKinley had arrived 
on Saturday night. Among the honorary 
pallbearers were Messrs. Tracy, Foster, 
Miller, Noble and Wanamaker, of Gen- 
eral Harrison’s Cabinet, and Gen. Lew 
Wallace. The body was laid away in the 
beautiful Crown Hill Cemetery. 


ea 


The President will start 
for the Pacific Coast on 
or about the last day of 
April, traveling in a fine special train, 
one car of which will be a kind of office, 
for the use of clerks and telegraphers. 
He will go by way of New Orleans, 
through Texas and Arizona, to Southern 
California, where he will be entertained 
for three or four days. It is expected 
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that on this westward journey he will 
stop at El Paso to grasp the hand of 
President Diaz, and that this will be done 
while each president is standing in his 
own country and reaching across the 
boundary on the bridge over the Rio 
Grande. At San Francisco Mr. McKin- 
ley will attend the launching of the bat- 
tle ship “Ohio.” After going up the 
coast to Portland and the Puget Sound 
cities, he will return by way of Montana, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha and Chi- 
cago, to his home in Canton, where he 
will arrive in the last week of May. A 
California journal boasts with much joy 
that action upon the treaties of reciproc- 
ity was prevented by the influence of that 
State, because the treaty with France re- 
duced the duties on walnuts, prunes and 
wines, while the treaty with Jamaica cut 
off one-fifth of the duty on oranges. The 
heart of this same journal, however, still 
beats warmly for reciprocity, which, it 
remarks, “is essential to the expansion 
of our commerce abroad, and necessary 
for continued prosperity at home.” Col. 
William Cary Sanger, of New York, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary of 
War, the opposition of Senators Platt 
and Depew having been overcome. For 
several days previous to the appointment 
there were published in many newspa- 
pers interviews (apparently authorized) 
in which the Senators spoke of the pro- 
posed appointment with much hostility 
and bitterness. At the end, however, af- 
ter a talk with the President, both Sen- 
ators declared that they had no desire to 
oppose Colonel Sanger, and that the sto- 
ries about their hostile attitude had been 
mere “ newspaper talk.” Mr. Platt also 
remarked that he had discovered that 
Sanger was now a supporter of the “ or- 
ganization” in New York and would 
stand with it in the future. It is expected 
that Commissioner Evans, of the Pension 
Bureau, will retire in April, possibly to 
take a diplomatic office. His successor 
will be a Western man, and ex-Congress- 
man Warner, of Kansas City, formerly 
‘Commander of the Grand Army, is men- 
tioned as a prominent candidate. The 
‘name of Senator McLaurin, of South 
Carolina, has been stricken from the 
Democratic caucus roll. He voted with 
the Republicans upon important ques- 
tions. Newspapers in his State call upon 
him to resign, but he says he is still a 
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Democrat. It appears that Senator 
Hanna was in favor of the election of 
Addicks, the millionaire gas speculator, 
in Delaware, by a compromise that 
would also have elected Dupont, Repub- 
lican, to the other vacancy. There is pub- 
lished a long interview with him in which 
he utters no word of adverse criticism 
concerning the methods and influence of 
Addicks for some years past in Delaware, 
nor any word of praise for the seven 
steadfast legislators who kept Addicks 
out of the Senate by opposing him. 
s&s 

The reply of the British 
Government concerning the 
amendments to the Canal 
treaty has not been published, but the 
substance of it has been disclosed. It is 
quite friendly in tone, and further ne- 
gotiations are invited rather than ex- 
cluded. The amendment rejecting a 
guaranty of neutrality by all the Powers 
is disapproved because, Great Britain 
says, a neutrality agreement signed by 
the two parties to the treaty would not 
bind the other Powers if they should 
formally accept it. The amendment ab- 
rogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
regarded as too far-reaching a step to be 
taken without separate negotiations. The 
Davis amendment, empowering _ this 
country to use the canal for its own de- 
fense, appears to have been most ob- 
jectionable of all. But it is said that the 
field of negotiation is not restricted by 
limits which Great Britain will not pass. 
The treaty is dead, and the old conditions 
are restored. “This being the situation, 
Great Britain stands on the old Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, holding that it cannot be 
abrogated without the consent of both 
nations. Evidently-for her consent she 
would ask some compensation—possibly 
on the Alaska boundary, because Canada 
has assisted in carrying on the war in 
South Africa. But the opposition of our 
Pacific States to this is formidable, and 
there is no indication that the Senate 
would consent. As to further. negotia- 
tions, it is said that they cannot be un- 
dertaken on the basis of an assumption 
that the old treaty is void, owing to our 
own recent acceptance of that treaty and 
the British support of it; also that an 
assumption that the old treaty is in full 
and perpetual force cannot serve as 4 
basis, because the Senate will not accept 


The Dead 
Canal Treaty 
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it. Therefore it is said that we may ap- 
proach Great Britain upon the basis of a 
proposition that the treaty is voidable. 
Many say that if negotiations on this 
basis are rejected, the Senate will 
promptly abrogate the treaty. The 
President has been consulting with Sena- 
tors on this question; and a majority of 
them say, it is reported, that no treaty 
which Great Britain will approve can 
be ratified here. Senator Lodge’s opin- 
ion is that if no new and satisfactory 
agreement for the supersession of the 
old treaty shall be at hand in De- 
cember, Congress will wait no longer. 
A treaty fifty years old should not be 
permitted, he says, now that conditions 
have changed, to hinder eternally our 
development and stifle our commercial 
growth. The London press as a rule 
stands with the Government, but the 
Daily News suggests that the old treaty 
should be abrogated by mutual consent. 
The Minister of Colombia at Washing- 
ton says that his Government is ready 
to give us full control of territory on the 
Panama route; but it appears to be ad- 
mitted that the old treaty covers Panama 
as well as Nicaragua. The Nicaraguan 
Minister remarks that his country de- 
sires to wait for the abrogation of the 
old treaty, and in coming to terms with 
the United States would prefer an agree- 
ment on the lines of the dead Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty because of its pro- 
visions for complete neutrality. 


ot 


Labor  Defore the beginning of the 
anthracite coal miners’ conven- 
tion in Hazleton, last week, the 
mine owners had given notice that they 
would continue for one year after April 
Ist the payment of the increase of 10 per 
cent. in wages won by last year’s great 
strike. Therefore it was expected that 
the miners in convention would accept 
the situation. But they were determined 
that the owners should recognize the 
union, and the owners had decided that 
they would not do this. All the leading 
owners, or operators, had been invited by 
telegrams, letters and even personal ap- 
peals, to attend the convention and con- 
fer with the miners on the 15th. As their 
policy forbade recognition of the union, 
not one of them came to the convention 
on that date. Just before final adjourn- 
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ment on the 16th, therefore, the 600 dele- 
gates of the convention by unanimous 
vote made provision for a strike if fur- 
ther efforts to procure a joint conference 
should be unsuccessful before April Ist. 
The resolutions complain that the con- 
vention’s invitations to the operators have 
been treated with “contemptuous si- 
lence ” and “ scorn.” It is left with Presi- — 
dent Mitchell, the union’s national exec- 
utive board, and the three district super- 
intendents to negotiate for a conference 
and, in case of failure, to decide by ma- 
jority vote whether a strike of 130,000 
miners shall be ordered. The mine own- 
ers are inclined to meet the issue by resist- 
ing at any cost the demand for recogni- 
tion. The New York Court of Appeals 
has recently decided that two important 
statutes. enacted in response to the de- 
mands of labor organizations—one in 
1895 and the other in 1897—are uncon- 
stitutional. The first forbade the use, by 
contractors on public works, of stone 
dressed outside of the State; the second 
required contractors on municipal work 
or other public improvements to pay “ the 
rate of wages prevailing in the locality.” 
These statutes affected $100,000,000 
worth of public contracts now in hand. 
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The Cuban Constitutional 
Convention is not inclined 
to accept the conditions im- 
posed by Congress in the Platt amend- 
ment. At the beginning of last week its 
Central Committee was in doubt as to 
the power of the Convention to bind the 
future insular government, altho in- 
formed by General Wood that this power 
had been given in the orders by which 
the Convention was created. At the end 
of the week the committee decided 
unanimously, according to the statement 
of Sefior Quesada, a member of it, not to 
accept the conditions in their present 
form. It will so report to the Conven- 
tion; and Sefior Quesada asserts that in 
this decision it has the support of 28 of 
the 31 delegates. Sefior Aleman, an- 
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other delegate, says that some are willing 
to give up the Isle of Pines, while others 
would accept the condition relating to 
sanitary improvements; but that the Con- 
vention will concede nothing more. Con- 
gressman Burton and seven other mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Rivers 
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and Harbors are on the island, and some 
of these visitors have told the delegates 
that if they do not accept the conditions 
nothing will be done until December, 
when the President will submit the ques- 
tion to Congress. The Cubans have been 
encouraged by this to think that the Platt 
amendment is not final. Senator Proc- 
tor—whose investigations on the island, 
and subsequent speech in the Senate, ex- 
erted some influence in bringing on the 
war with Spain—is making another tour 
of inspection in Cuba, accompanied by 
Senator Cockrell. It is thought that the 
President will be enlightened by his re- 
ports as to the situation. Sefior San- 
guily’s hostile attitude toward the con- 
ditions has undergone some change; he 
now publishes an opinion that it is better 
to yield than to provoke a conflict. Gen- 
eral Maximo Gomez writes to one friend 
that he would not accept the presidency, 
and to another (in San Domingo) that 
Cuban popular sentiment has been 
wounded by the “ill-advised Platt 
amendment.” The people wonder, he 
says, how the United States can deny lib- 
erty to them, and can demand these con- 
cessions which it does not need. . The 
amendment, he adds, is a challenge in the 
face of the Cubans. Albert Gardner Rob- 
inson, the well-known correspondent, 
finds no evidence of a disposition to ac- 
cept the conditions, but says that an 
amicable settlement could be reached by 
a frank and friendly conference of com- 
missions representing Cuba and the 
United States. The war claims now on 
file at Washington amount to nearly 
$40,000,000, most of them having been 
submitted by native Cubans who were 
naturalized in this country during the 
last ten years, and whose property on the 
island was destroyed during the hostili- 
ties. Congressman Cooper, chairman of 
the House Committee on Insular Affairs, 
has gone to Porto Rico for information. 
Another large party of Porto Rican emi- 
grants is on its way to Hawaii, the con- 
tractors having undertaken to deliver 10,- 
000 at Honolulu. The local press seeks 
to prevent emigration by telling the peo- 
ple that the Americans are selling them 
into slavery and will replace them by 
Chinese. The Commissioners sent to the 
United States from Porto Rico continue 
to make earnest protest against the new 
Hollander Revenue law, and have ob- 


tained the signatures of many prominent 
merchants in New York to a petition for 
the amendment of it. 
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The great problem in the 
Philippines just now is that 
of keeping the requisite 
number of troops. It is desired to keep 
not less than 60,000 soldiers there, and as 
the term of service of the volunteers is 
about to expire, it is the plan to replace 
them with regulars. There are now 40,- 
ooo regulars in the East, including-~the 
forces in China, and as those are all to be 
transferred to the Philippines it will ne- 
cessitate the sending out of about 20,000 
regulars from this country. The arrange- 
ments for this are now being perfected. 
At the same time the demands upon the 
troops in the islands are constantly dimin- 
ishing. Surrenders continue, and Gen- 
eral MacArthur has reported one of great 
importance, that of General Marian de 
Dios with officers and men at Naio, in- 
dicating the collapse of the insurrection 
in a part of the islands which has so far 
been most obstinate in its defense. A 
number of other minor surrenders have 
been received, one including several 
members of the revolutionary cabinet, 
and 20,000 Ilocanos have taken the oath 
of allegiance during the past week. The 
Civil Service Commission at Washington 
has announced that it is ready to receive 
applications and hold examinations for 
the Government service in the Philippine 
Islands, acting entirely apart from the 
United States service as agents for the 
Philippine Commission. The special need 
for Americans is as stenographers and 
typewriters, Spanish interpreters and 
translators, inspectors in the Customs 
service, financial agents and department 
assistants. Preference will be given to 
natives when possible. 
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wes Misses The new edition of the 
Catholic Hierarch Papal Year Book, 

Y¥ “Le Gerarchia Cath- 
olica,” dated January t1oth, 1go1, has 
been issued by the Vatican press with 
full reports of the present status of that 
organization, which Ranke has declared 
“the most complete and successful in 
history.” Leo XIII is the two hundred 
and sixty-third Pontiff, bearing the offi- 
cial title, “ Vicar of Jesus Christ, Suc- 
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cessor of Peter the Prince of the 
Apostles, Highest Pontifex of the 
Church Universal, Patriarch of the 
Occident, Primate of Italy, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Church 
Province, Sovereign of the Temporal 
Possessions of the Holy Roman Church.” 
This last title has chiefly an historical 
significance since 1870, but is retained 
as a protest against the status quo. The 
same purpose no doubt underlies the re- 
tention of two offices—without incum- 
bents, however—namely, “the Magis- 
trate of Rome” and “the Ministry of 
the Interior,” as a part of the govern- 
mental system of the Church. The 
Cardinal’s College officially has a mem- 
bership of seventy, but now has only 56 
names on its roll; there are accordingly 
fourteen vacancies. Of the fifty-six 
cardinals, 6 are Cardinal Bishops, 45 
Cardinal Priests, and 5 Cardinal Dea- 
cons. In the Vatican itself 24 Cardinals 
reside, of whom 20 are Italians, showing 
that this advisory body of the Pope con- 
sists mostly of one nationality, and that 
the Church is really governed by Italians. 
The other thirty-three cardinals are scat- 
tered all over the world as Archbishops 
and Bishops, Patriarchs, or holding other 
offices. According to nationality this 
Supreme Council of the Hierarchy is di- 
vided as follows: Italians, 31 ; French, 7; 
Germans, 2; Austrians, 4; Spaniards, 5; 
and one from each of the following 
countries: Poland, Portugal, Australia, 
North America, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Belgium. Ten of the cardinals are 
members of orders, only one being a 
Jesuit. The oldest cardinal is 89, and 
the youngest 47. There are still three of 
these prelates from the days of Pius IX, 
altho since the present Pope has occu- 
pied the chair of St. Peter 135 cardinals 
have died. There are fourteen patriarchs 
of both rites, the Occidental and the 
Oriental, the leading seats being Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
Babylonia, etc. The number of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Latin Rite is 
725, and of the Oriental Rite, 49; of 
titular Bishops and Archbishops, 367, 
also 17 without a diocese. The whole 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy consists of 
1,225 members; of these Leo XIII in the 
23 years of his pontificate has appointed 
234. 
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English interests are divided 
between the Boer War, the 
Army discussion and the royal 
family. So far as the first is concerned 
there has been no great change during 
the week. There is no news of Botha’s 
surrender, altho reports continue of dis- 
cussions in regard to terms. De Wet’s 
forces have apparently gone to pieces 
and he seems to be somewhere in the 
Orange River Colony with a very small 
following. Elsewhere there is nothing to 
attract notice. In England, however, con- 
siderable attention has been directed to 
the question of the British treatment of 
the Boers. Some little time since a leaf- 
let was issued entitled “ The Horrors of 
the War: Kitchener’s Iron Hand,” which 
purported to be a letter from Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the Royal Canadian Artil- 
lery. According to this the charges 
against the British troops were very se- 
vere. Some one discovered the original 
letter, published in an Ottawa paper, and 
has called attention to very startling dis- 
crepancies. Thus in speaking of a Boer 
woman whose farm was burned, the 
leaflet leaves the impression of an un- 
mitigated outrage on the part of the 
British, whereas the letter itself remarks 
that all attending were sorry for the 
woman until a quantity of concealed am- 
munition began to explode in the house. 
So case after case of this sort appears 
and there is an increasing feeling that 
the attacks upon the British army are 
not at all justified. The discussion over 
the Army Bill continues with Lord 
Wolseley and the Marquis of Lansdowne 
politely asserting each that the other was 
responsible and ignoring any individual 
fault. The result of the whole is to 
make the public believe that the entire 
organization of the army needs thorough 
teform, while the Government itself as 
represented by Mr. Brodrick apparently 
is unwilling to face the situation. As yet 
Lord Roberts is about the only one who 
comes out of the discussion without 
pretty damaging revelations. The King 
is winning golden opinions on every 
hand, and the starting of the Duke and. 
Duchess of Cornwall on their visit to 
Australia and Canada has been the occa- 
sion for the manifestation of very 
thorough loyalty. The question of the 
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_ King’s oath being forced again in Par- 





liament a committee has been appointed 
to consider the present form, and this, it 
is generally accepted, will be changed. 
English public opinion upon the Chi- 
nese question is somewhat uncertain. 
No one wishes war nor, on the other 
hand, are they willing to quietly submit 
to anything that Russia may do. 
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The disturbances in the Bal- 
kans are growing more seri- 
ous. There is to be a meeting of the 
Macedonian Committee at Sofia on 
March 31st to consider the situation in 
Macedonia and there is considerable ap- 
prehension at the concentration of Turk- 
ish troops on the Macedonian frontier 
and the :myortation of arms and ammu- 
nition into the provinces of Kossova, Us- 
cup and Monastir. There is also great 
anxiety in Albania, where outbreaks are 
becoming frequent. Secret societies have 
been formed for the purpose of distribut- 
ing arms and ammunition among the 
MussulJmans, that they may prevent the 
construction of the projected railway 
from Serajevo to Novi Bazar, which they 
iook upon as tending to fasten Austrian 
rule upon them. Advances have been 
made even by the Albanian colonies in 
Italy and Athens to their fellow country- 
men in Albania looking toward a union 
cf all Alpanians for the sake of preserv- 
ing Albanian independence. In the same 
line is the action of Albanians in Old 
Servia, driving the Slavs from their 
homes, seizing their lands and reducing 
them to the position of laborers. In Tur- 
key also there is ferment. The Young 
Turkey party are reviving and pasting 
their placards over Constantinople, de- 
claiming especially against Russia and 
Germany, who, they assert, hold Turkey 
in their hands; reports of Kurdish dis- 
“turbances are coming from the east, and 
the air is full of rumors. Whether it will 
result in anything is still doubtful. Rus- 
sia has her hands full with China and is 
said to be involved in Persia, and natu- 
rally wishes quiet. Austria also is unwill- 
ing to see a general war, and both have 
spoken very positively to Bulgaria. 
a 

On the 27th of February Korea 
celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of her first modern 
It was with Japan, tho no ex- 
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change of Ministers occurred until three and 
years later, and it was not until 1882 that lish 
the treaty relations included the Western but 
world. A survey of the changes brings ests 
to light some interesting facts. The first met 
use made of the altered conditions was shat 
naturally a commercial one, the Korean 
people being quick to discover the value _— 
of trade, and being ever ready to change Gov 
even an immemorial custom for better en 
goods at cheaper prices. Soon followed are 
the establishment of a customs service, nati 
under the auspices indeed of China, but had 
with marked efficiency and value. The iden 
customs service in its turn developed the part 
Board of Trade, in which Japan took the JH Seek 
lead, especially in the Rice Exchange, cond 
which was in its turn the natural outcome ably 
of the higher prices of cereals, furnish- has | 
ing a market for Korean produce and has | 
equalizing the cost of living in the two raint 
countries. This development of the to-de 
products of the soil gave rise to many How 
schemes for reclaiming waste lands and tinue 
for the irrigation of other fertile tracts, ther € 
and thus helped on the entire prosperity fa a 
over the whole kingdom. Another line supre 
of development parallel with this was jj ‘tu 
that of mining. Concessions: have been from 
granted to foreign syndicates to exploit she v 
the gold deposits, and these have proved inant 
so successful as to bring large amounts the f 
of capital into the country, and, better 

still, have given employment to thou- 

sands of Koreans. Commerce, agricul- Distu: 
ture and mining necessitated _ better at Ti 
roads, and it was not long before first the 
capital and the port, and then the capital i the li 
and the northern sectfons, were connected tsin, ¢ 
by railroads, and plans were made to # ‘Tong 
bring the country into close relations to # Mat h 
the great West by connection with the confir; 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Following the # ‘USS! 
steam railway has come the electric road, @ "sar 
one of the instances where American and J ‘here 
Korean enterprise have joined hands for that 
public convenience as well as private ad- Claims 
vantage. Railroads have required Mong 
bridges, and the great one across. the j@ ‘enu 
Han River is a constant reminder of “om a 
Western skill, while the telegraph sys- ull te 
tem, early established and wisely con- @ ‘ved 
ducted, has proved an eminent success. #§ ¢ onc 
Steamer lines, too, have been established #§ ° brai 
both with Japan and China, and coast- #§ ©warc 
wise lines have been developed. The = i 


financial management under the general 


direction of foreigners has been good, — 'S 
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and a number of banks have been estab- 
lished, chiefly under Japanese auspices, 
but closely identified with Korean inter- 
ests. In all of this material develop- 
ment education has had a considerable 
share. As early as 1884 schools and hos- 
pitals were established, and have been de- 
veloped until at present there are six 
Government language schools under 
competent foreign direction, while there 
are several private schools under purely 
native auspices. The missionaries have 
had a notable share in the whole work, 
identifying themselves in every de- 
partment with the Korean ambition and 
seeking to develop Korean initiative and 
conduct of the varied enterprises. Prob- 
ably the most notable of all the changes 
has been that in politics by which Korea 
has practically graduated from the~suze- 
rainty of China, and is more independent 
to-day than at any time in her history. 
How long that independence will con- 
tinue is a serious problem. Already 
there are indications that Japan and Rus- 
sia are preparing for a contest for the 
supremacy. That Korea herself will 
naturally side with Japan is apparent 
from many things. Whether, however, 
she will be compelled to yield to the dom- 
inant power of Russia is a question for 
the future to decide. 


os 


‘There has been much alarm 
over a dispute between the 
British and Russians over 
the limits of railway property at Tien- 
tsin, and guards oneeach side have been 
strongly reinforced. There was a-report 
that hostilities had opened, but this is not 
confirmed, and the matter is under dis- 
cussion between the Governments. With 
tegard to the Manchurian convention 
there are various reports. The latest is 
that Russia has withdrawn some of her 
claims, especially the absolute control in 
Mongolia, and consents to modify the 
strenuousness of her control over the 
tivil administration of Manchuria. The 
full text of the convention has been re- 
ceived, and includes a grant to Russia of 
aconcession for a railway from the main 
ot branch line of the Manchurian railway 
toward Peking and to the Great Wall; 
also that China shall not grant without 
the consent of Russia to any Power or 
its subjects advantages relative to 
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mines, railways or other matters in these 
various provinces, nor shall she construct 
her own railways without the consent of 
Russia; leases of land outside of Niuch- 
wang shall not be granted to the sub- 
jects of any Power. The civil control of 
Manchuria, to which reference has been 
made, includes the absolute veto power 
over any appointment to official position, 
and the military control implies that no 
arms or ammunition are to be given to 
any subjects of any other Power, nor is 
there to be any Chinese army. The Amer-~ 
ican policy is being more sharply defined. 
The troops are ordered to be withdrawn, 
leaving 150 as a legation guard in Pe- 
king, and Mr. Rockhill, who takes Min- 
ister Conger’s place, has been instructed 
to oppose further executions and to be in 
favor of extreme moderation in all future 
punishments. If the statement in the pa- 
pers from Washington is correct, the 


_ President has expressed the hope that 


there will be no interference or sugges- 
tion on the part of the foreign representa- 
tives in Peking to bring about the pun- 
ishment of such Chinese as have been 
guilty of killing and torturing foreign- 
ers, all this being left absolutely to the 
Chinese Government alone. Among 
the other Ministers there seems to be a 
very different view of the case, one of 
them having announced that if the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers should yield in 
this matter hereafter there would never 
be any security for a missionary or a for- 
eign merchant under the Chinese Govern- 
ment. And it is also asserted that if the 
American Government is now indifferent 
to this question all its foreign prestige 
and interest in the welfare of its citizens 
will suffer. With regard to other Pow- 
ers it is a little difficult to learn the exact 
situation. There seems to have been 
some fighting near the Great Wall. The 
Russian papers report that the movement 
is engineered by General Tung Fu Hsian 
and Prince Tuan, and has for its object 
the reconquest of Manchuria. Still the 
Germans captured an apparently im- 
pregnable position on the Great Wall, 
strongly defended by the Chinese, with 
very little difficulty. The German loss 
was almost nothing, while the Chinese 
fled, leaving at least 100 dead and a num- 
ber of guns. With regard to Li Hung 
Chang there are various reports, but he 
seems to be very ill. 


General Benjamin Harrison. 
By the Hon. John W. Noble, 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR IN Mr. Harrison’s CABINET. 


HE greatness of Benjamin Harri- 
son was of gradual but constant 
evolution. He was even at his 

death an intellectually growing man, and 
our countrymen were much interested in 
his views on different important topics 
affecting our national life as he was de- 
livering them from time to time. From 
his youth on he stood very near our 
people. He was “one of the people,” 
as we say; not because he sought to be 
popular or ever used any of the arts of 
the politician to that end, but because he 
was imbued most strongly with the 
American spirit. It scarcely could have 
been otherwise with his heredity. There 
was the one, of his very name, signing 
our Declaration of Independence. Then 
his grandfather, of Tippecanoe fame, and 
the hero of the battle of the Thames, 
where Tecumseh fell, and who was Presi- 
dent of the United States. Born on the 
farm, undergoing the experiences of 
Ohio Western life of sixty-seven years 
ago, it was natural that he should feel a 
deep attachment to country, intensified 
by the memories of his ancestors. In 
his youth he. displayed great personal 
courage, an aptness for debate, and a dis- 
position to form opinions upon public 
affairs and express them freely. At Col- 
lege Hill (old Cary’s Academy), near 
Cincinnati, he was already noted as a 
good speaker and a boy of decided in- 
dependence of character. These same 
qualities he afterward displayed at Mi- 
ami University, Ohio. He was already 
displaying those powers that go to make 
a clear thinker and a good speaker, and 
which, in time, declared him to be a 
genius, a most extraordinarily endowed 
man. 

After his marriage his career at In- 
dianapolis began at the very foot of the 
ladder. His pecuniary resources were 
meager, and he was put to all his pluck 
and self-confidence—a crier of the court, 
at the smallest salary; but taking in 
daily a larger appreciation of what it 
means to have to earn a living and how 
much the multitude needs friends to se- 
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cure for it broader opportunities for earn- 
ing, living and advancing. 
All along this course and to the end 


-of his life he was a strictly moral and 


religious man. He was rather unpopu- 
lar with the boys at the schools named, 
for this alone, but it made no difference 
to him. He had formed his opinion, he 
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was prepared to give his reasons, and he 
was not very desirous to have the good 
opinion of others, without any §g 
reason for a bad opinion. 

Granting these qualities, that of a love 
of truth, was to be expected. And out 
of all the observation the writer had of 
him, this seemed to be his most pfe 
dominating moral quality. It was this 
that prevented his appearing to entertain 
a high opinion of any one, as some poli- 
ticians do, when in fact it did not exist. 
This it was that prevented him from ap- 
pearing to promise favors for acts don* 
when he had not considered the matter 
and did not know what he could do. 
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This made him seem cold and indifferent 
often when he had to be so or be false 
either in speech or act. But that he was 
a cold man is not true. He was not 
even indifferent. He was thoroughly a 
Western man, reared amid the homely 
but heart-warming influences of the farm 
—where the wide hearth glowed, and 
neighbors loved and helped neighbors, 
and the Bible was the book most and 
oftenest read as a guide. He simply 
made no pledges he felt he could not 
keep. Had there been no Civil War, in 
which he was a soldier, it may be safely 
predicted that Harrison would have risen 
toeminence. But that struggle came and 
he became colonel of his Indiana regi- 
ment. His service was thorough and 
courageous. His regiment with him at 
its head was at Kenesaw, and while it 
served gallantly elsewhere, this he deemed 
its severest engagement, and for his 
service he was brevetted general. Here, 
at length, we may recognize him with 
all the influences of his ancestors and of 
his own experiences acting upon him as 
a Union soldier, the foe of unrequited 
toil, the friend of the principles to which 
the first Benjamin Harrison had signed 
his adhesion, and the defender of the 
flag which the United States had raised 
in the Revolution and which had waved 
in victory at the Thames when his grand- 
father was the commander and the Brit- 
ish were defeated. No matter what 
might have been his course without the 
war, his was a nature upon which the 
influences of the war would have, as they 
certainly did, an elevating and controlling 
effect. His appreciation of his country’s 
power was greatly hightened, and this 
made him in after years so prompt and 
frm in asserting its right abroad and at 
home, instances of which we shall here- 
after cite. He had done his work well 
and it had been recognized, and an in- 
creased love of country was added to his 
appreciation of its strength. His com- 
trades had fallen. He was their friend, 
and the most eloquent words I ever heard 
him utter were in depicting the sorrows, 
tals and suffering of the women our 
soldiers left at home. They could deem 
him cold only who did not know him. He 
had fought for freedom; and to the in- 
iration of the principles of the Revolu- 
on was now added that of the broader 
freedom that would tolerate human 
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slavery or the unjust subjugation of man 
nowhere. 

Moreover, he had experienced great 
responsibility under unfamiliar circum- 
stances. The command of a regiment 
brings with it an accountability first of 
all for its men, their moral fiber, and then 
their training and military fitness. Next 
there are to be provided and accounted 
for their clothes, arms and munitions, 
their camps, transportation, and the due 
care of their health; to see that they are 
paid, and that the regiment is sustained ~ 
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amid the hundreds of others in its 
rights, and has its esprit de corps unim- 
paired. When it is added to this that 
the commander must take charge in the 
battle and do as he should, and make 
no mistakes, and have his men give the 
very best account of themselves, it may be 
easily seen that a colonel—a fighting, 
field-serving colonel—will soon have - 
such experience as will make any other 
responsibility that is likely to fall upon 
him in this life (save those of a Presi- 
dent, perhaps) comparatively light. 
When commanding a brigade the re- 
sponsibility is shared and largely trans- 
ferred to the subordinate divisions. But 
a good colonel will be good for evefy- 
thing. | 

General Harrison’s greatness had heré 
unfolded to its first stage. He had beé 
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come a distinguished man. He was 
strengthened and his fellow citizens 
never thereafter lost sight of him. Nor 
did he fail to meet their gaze with con- 
fidence, nor cease to strive for further 
service in their behalf. He was popular 
with his own soldiers and those of other 
regiments, because they knew him to be 
strong and faithful. He was popular 
with the people, because they knew not 
only his services, but began on frequent 
public occasions to learn his remarkable 
gifts as a thinker and his power of ex- 
pression of his thoughts. He was realiz- 
ing the capacity of his own faculties and 
growing more interested in the main- 
tenance of all the success achieved by 
the country and its advancement to 
higher and wider achievement. 

He returned from the war better 
equipped for his professional work. A 
spirit of aggression practiced by a soldier 
soon makes him a fighter in every field; 
such was the effect here. To the knowl- 
edge of the law General Harrison added 
not only a faculty for fine analysis, and 
with it again of generalization, so that 
he could hold his case clean and clear 
in his mind and note all its relations, but 
to the trial in courts he came prepared ; 
he was ready, he was confident and he 
was aggressive. His self-confidence was 
increased and he submitted to no impo- 
sition from court or opponent. He was 
of a robust body, fond of field sports, and 
he was capable of continuous labor for 
long periods. These all were rare quali- 
ties, and his practice increased and con- 
tinued to the end of his life in most im- 
portant cases. He became a great law- 
yer. 

It is not necessary to dwell on all the 
intervening years. His merit was so 
well acknowledged that he was elected 
- United States Senator in 1881. He 
stood high in the estimation of that body, 
and here had the best opportunities to 
develop his statesmanship and practice 
his powers of debate. He was brought 
to consider great national policies in their 
immediate application and was thus be- 
ing prepared to fill fully the place of 
President. 

Such were the influences acting upon 
this great man leading to development, 
and lifting him from one station to an- 
other. He was great as a soldier, rising 
by distinction on the field to be a gen- 


eral. He was great as a lawyer; his at- 
tainments have been illustrated and 
recognized both in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and more recently 
in the Venzuela arbitration at Paris. He 
was great as an orator; his speeches 
made in crossing the continent to Cali- 
fornia, while he was President, elicited 
the admiration of our people for the won- 
derful range of subjects he discussed 
and the clearness, conciseness and epi- 
grammatic force of his statements. He 
was great as a statesman, holding first 
rank as Senator of the United States; 
and thus we see when he came to the 
Presidential chair he was fully prepared 
to deal with and direct the great ques- 
tions that were constantly to present 
themselves. He met his responsibilities 
with firmness, clearness and_ great 
breadth of mind. While he was very 
considerate of all the members of his 
Cabinet, and willing to bestow upon them 
the benefit of his great experience and 
knowledge of the affairs of State, he 
was influenced, chiefly, by his own con- 
victions; and these were formed so 
quickly that he may be said to have 
rather led the Cabinet in their consulta- 
tions to his own conclusions, than to 
have been dependent upon their advice. 
That advice, however, he sought and at 
times did adopt; but the occasions were 
rare and of minor importance. When 
the illness of the Secretary of State threw 
upon the President in large part the de- 
tails of conducting our foreign corte- 
spondence, he was prepared, capable, and 
indeed exhibited capacity of the first 
order, whether one takes his correspond- 
ence, which was written by him, altho 
issued under the name of the Secretary 
of State, or his messages from time to 
time to Congress, or the papers written 
since his Presidency on kindred subjects. 
Even those who disagree with his con- 
clusions will, for the most part, acknow!l- 
edge the documents to be of the first 
order of diplomatic correspondence. 

It is impossible within the length of 
this article to describe in detail the events 
of his administration, or the treatment 
they received, but on two signal occa- 
sions it may be asserted that he first gave 
evidence to other nations that our Gov- 
ernment had risen to a first-class Power 
in. the world, and was ready to asseft 
itself as such. The one was when theré 
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id | omob at New Orleans, and Italy became 
of greatly aroused at what she deemed a 
ly ruthless assault upon her people by this 
Pa country. It was like Harrison to do jus- 
vis tice under any circumstance of outrage, 
2: but he was prompt and firm to assert 
me the power and determination of this 
mnt country to deal with these subjects in its 
cel own way; and that Italy would have to 
pi- await the calm and orderly conduct of 
He the affair; and so explicit was he both 
io in his statements and reasons that the 
Sei episode was soon adjusted to the entire 
pre satisfaction of the people of the United 
cal States. The other was when some of 
sia our own sailors were killed at Valparaiso, 
aa Chili. The President immediately took 
ties the position that the uniform of our 
reat sailors should, in itself, be protection 
very enough in any foreign port to prevent 
his any portion of the people there from 
heb assaulting, much less killing, any of the 
“a men who wore that uniform. That af- 
he fair was carried to a conclusion which 
coe exhibited the power of our country in 
ee any portion of the world to maintain, and 
hee his disposition to assert, its right to pro- 
lie tect any of its citizens. , : 
met It was in his administration that the 
ivicd. first great improvements were begun 
nd at and appropriations made for our Navy 
wee that now has grown to its mighty power 
When and fame; and it is certainly not too 
threw fg Much to proclaim that in these acts of 
ie de fm [US administration, largely and chiefly 
corre: fm ifluenced as they were by his own per- 
e and jm Sal qualities, we see the beginning of 
first fy that influence and strength that has cul- 
pond: minated in the last four years. Much of 
altho j™@ this result is to be attributed to Harri- 
retary son’s patriotism and thorough-going 
‘me to American character ; but his administra- 
vritten [| (On was distinguished for many other 
jects. advances showing his near touch with 
5 CON the people. One remarkable fact was 
knowl jg that when he entered the White House 
e first Mm ‘tere were 300,000 claims for patents for 
he’ homesteads undisposed of in the Land 
th of Office, and the business of that great 
events office was three years behind at least. 
‘atment When he left the Presidential chair not 
1 occa- only had all of these been regularly ad- 
st gave Justed but more than 500,000 such pat- 
ir Gov- fm “tts had been issued, to the great relief 
Power fm °"d prosperity of the Western States. 
) asset During his four years the country was 
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legislation; and the financial condition 
of the Government was such that it was 
able to buy bonds not yet matured, and. 
the aftairs of the country had, as he de- 
clared himself, reached the “high water” 
mark. The postal service was greatly 
enlarged, and new rules adopted for its 
better administration. The Agricultural 
Department was most efficiently admin- 
istered under Secretary Rusk. Great 
reservations of forests were made at the 
head waters of our rivers. Six new States 
came into the Union during his admin- 
istration, and it has been said often, and 
I think it may be accepted as a conclu- 
sion, that as a business administration 
devoted to American interests and the ad- 
vancement of the American name and 
influence, no administration from the be- 
ginning of the Government has excelled 
that of President Harrison’s. 

Besides the qualities we have at- 
tempted to depict and illustrate, it must 
be added that he was a Christian gentle- 
man; fond of his home, and that he 
showed on all occasions the highest ele- 
vation of character. Now that he is 
dead, it may be mentioned in justice 
to his character that when Secretary 
Tracy lost his wife and daughter in the 
conflagration of his home at Washing- 
ton, and the Secretary himself was res- 
cued from the flames with the greatest 
difficulty and in a most exhausted state, 
President Harrison went to the bed on 
which the Secretary lay in the house of 
Mr. Davis, and ministered to him only 
as a brother could have done; and when 
the Secretary was revived and treated so 
that he could go to sleep the President, 
putting his arm around his neck, lay 
upon the bed with him and soothed him 
with his touch and presence until the 
Secretary sank into a deep and refresh- 
ing slumber. The writer saw this and 
more, and I tell it only to defend the 
memory of our great President from the 
charge that he was cold. Little indeed 
has been said of all that might be said 
in tribute to the memory of our great 
fellow-citizen. Whether measured by 
his intellect, his patriotism, his achieve- 
ments in most important affairs, in his 
devotion to truth and good morals, or 
his respect and support of religion, he 
must ever be recognized as among the 
very foremost Americans: 

St, Lours, Mo. 
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Harrison. 


By the Hon, John Wanamaker, 


PostmMAsTeR-GENERAL tn Mr, HaArrison’s Casixet, 


7° HE main staple of Benjamin Harri- 
son’s character, as I see it, was 
righteousness. I cannot find 
another word to express what I mean. 
| know the word swings to religious 
life by its common use; but in speaking 
of General Harrison, to say exactly what 
I think, the real fiber of his life calls for 
a word stronger than probity or fecti- 
tude. : ty Beg Be 

Many men walk oii a straight line who 
do not have what General Harrison had 
in his nature. Right with him was ter- 
ribly right. It was impersonal. His 
tightness was not a creed, but an incarna- 
tion. It walked about with him. A 
part of Webster’s definition of the word 
righteousness is “ comprehending holy 
principles and affections of heart, and 
conformity of life to the Divine Law.” 

His sense of honor and honesty soared 
immeasurably above “ Honesty is the 
best policy.”’ He never stopped an in- 
’ stant to trifle with wrong. 

The men who stood abashed in the 
presence of his quiet opposition to vari- 
ous projects in which they often had a 
selfish interest went out from the un- 
selfish man to say that he was cold- 
hearted and lacking in magnetism. 

Great faults these, in a skilled physi- 
cian, judge on the bench, Chief Magis- 
trate of the United States. Granted, for 
argument’s sake, that they existed, did 
they outweigh his sterling integrity, his 
bravery on the battlefield, his knowledge 
of judicial law and practice, his skill 
_with questions of State, his unswerving 
devotion to the country for which he 
fought and for which his ancestors 
died ? 

While General Harrison was Presi- 
dent, he wrote afresh.on his conscience, 
every day: “I am a trustee for every 
man, woman and child in my country.” 
He never forgot the responsibility; it 
seemed to haunt him by day and by 
night. He was never half a man, in 
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that had put him at the head of the. fam- 
ily. After the war was over I believe he 
would have died any minute if thereby 
he could have .best promoted the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States. 
It is the common thing to see a new 
coloring upon a4 man’s portrait after 
death. But does Death really have any- 


thing to do with this—is not this after- 


light on character only a proof of the real 
greatness of the life that was lived? Ask 
other than disappointed seekers of favors 
if General Harrison was an unfeeling 
man. .Ask the old soldiers, who often 
wept under the tenderness of his com- 
radeship. Ask the missionaries from all 
over the world to whom, last Winter at 
Carnegie Hall in. New York, he made 
that last notable speech of his as Presi- 
dent of the Ecumenical Council, when 
his language was baptized with tears. 

Who that heard his speech for Wil- 
liam McKinley, in that same Carnegie 
Hall in 1896, and who of those that 
listened to him in his campaign and 
other speeches during his tour to the 
Pacific Coast, will say that there was 
not the highest order of magnetism in 
his burning words? Great words they 
were, that caught the American heart 
and that were said to have struck the 
keynote to the McKinley campaign of 
1896. Splendid words, too, they were, 
that were spoken in that Western tour— 
read all over the land, kindling new love 
for the country and the flag. 

Peculiar in many respects? Yes; but 
large and luminous in the grandeur of 
will and purpose. 

‘His habit of never making a prom- 
ise cost him many friends; but he has 
left none to say that he failed to keep 
his word. 

I do not believe the future will unfold 
one black line in General Harrison's 
book of life. The palace of grateful 
remembrance of his deeds and character 
that the American people will build 
must widen its doors as the years go om 
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Criticisms of Our Philippine Policy. 
By the Hon. Charles Denby, 


MEMBER OF THE First UNITED States ComMISSION TO THE PHILIPPINES. 


CURIOUS frankness is now being 

A manifested by some distinguished 
citizens in the discussion of the 
Phillipine question. During the recent 
political campaign the profoundest ret- 
icence was observed by these writers, 
but now they speak openly, and they con- 
. demn the policy, the execution of which 
was greatly promoted by their silence. 
Whether such a course was exactly fair 
and honest is open to dispute, but the 


CHARLES DENBY. 


discussion of that question would not in 
the slightest degree tend to elucidate the 
principles involved in the arguments now 
put forth. Very openly and boldly it 
is charged that from the beginning our 
treatment of the Philippines has been 
treacherous and cruel. If the indict- 
ment be true let us plead guilty, and as a 
tesult let us retire from the islands and 
turn them over to an independent native 
government. If our Government has 
teally committed the crime with which it 
. 18s charged, the simplest, the honestest, 


the safest and best policy is to make pub- 
lic, complete and early reparation. While 
we applaud these writers for the splendid, 
tho late, stand they have taken in favor 
of what they call justice, let us try to 
show that our Government is not guilty 
of the wrongs and injuries which they 
have imputed to it. 

We acquired the Philippines under a 
treaty made with Spain December roth, 
1898, which was ratified by the Senate 
and by Spain. As part consideration for 
the cession of the Philippines and other 
territory to us we paid twenty millions 
of dollars. The whole argument turns 
on the question whether we had the right 
to take from Spain a cession of the archi- 
pelago. It seems that no question is 


raised as to the acquisition of Guam or 
Porto Rico. 


Our legal right to acquire the islands 
has never been disputed, except on the 
lawyers’ quibble that an individual can- 
not buy land held in adverse possession to 
the grantor. This is an inoperative prin- 
ciple in private law, because the grantee 
could always have maintained an action 
for possession in the name of the grantor, 
and in some States in his own name. As 
to the city and bay and harbor of Ma- 
nila, the argument has no force whatever, 
because Aguinaldo was never in posses- 
sion of these, but the Spaniards always 
were until we took possession, and they 
directly delivered all this property over 
to us. 

The third article of the protocol made 
August 12th, 1898, provided that: 

“The United States will occupy and hold 
the city, bay and harbor of Manila pending the 
conclusion of peace, which shall determine the 
control, disposition and government of the 
Philippines.” 

So that after August 13th, when we cap- 
tured Manila, we were in the undoubted 
lawful possession of all this property. As 
to the territory outside of Manila, it is 
claimed that Aguinaldo had title by pos- 
session. Aguinaldo was at the head of 
an insurrection against Spatn. The in- 
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dependence of the Government estab- 
lished by him had'‘never been recognized 
by any nation. He was simply a rebel 
without any status under the law of na- 
tions. He could not have made title to a 
foot of ground anywhere in the Philip- 

pines. ‘ 

If, then, our title to the Philippines is 
perfect, there remains only to consider 
the moral side of the issues presented. 

It would be idle to go over again at 
length in THE INDEPENDENT the argu- 
guments which its columns have often 
presented. that our Government was 
never the ally of Aguinaldo. If the tes- 
timony of:all the Americans who were 
actors in the drama of the Far East can 
be believed, no alliance was made with 
Aguinaldo, and no promise was ever 
made to him. To these points Dewey, 
Merritt, Anderson, Wildman, Pratt, Wil- 
liams, have all responded in the negative. 
There remains only the allegation that 
Dewey consented that Aguinaldo might 
return to Luzon, that he gave him arms, 
that on one occasion he turned over Span- 
ish prisoners to him for safekeeping. All 
these statements are true. If these acts 
of a naval commander are sufficient to 
bind his Government to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Philippines, then we 
ought to recognize it. Better turn the 
Filipinos loose to rule themselves than to 
tarnish our flag. 

When the acts cited were done by 
Dewey we were still at war with Spain. 
It was our duty to use all honorable meth- 
ods to destroy the enemy. An insurrec- 
tion, in view of the history of the Philip- 
pines, promised substantial success. A 
leader, and arms, were therefore fur- 
nished. ‘The Spanish prisoners were de- 
livered to the Filipinos for safekeeping 
because Dewey had no means of holding 

_them. It is said that Dewey should have 
sailed away after the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Where could he have 
gone? All the ports in the world, except 
our own, were closed to him. Besides, 
he was waiting for the Spanish fleet, 
which was expected to attack him. Sup- 
pose he had gone, what would have hap- 
pened to the Philippines? No one can 
tell. Aguinaldo might have held his 
own, might have conquered Manila, as 
he had conquered the most of Luzon, or 
he might have been defeated by the 
Spanish troops. The best opinion in Ma- 
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nila leads to the conclusion that Spain 
would have overcome the rebellion if we 
had left her to herself. “No man in Ma- 
nila doubts that if Spain had sent to the 
islands the troops who had been in Cuba, 
the rebellion would have had short shrift. 

When the treaty was made there were 
three courses open to our Government: 
Ist, To surrender the Philippines to 
Spain; 2d, to do with them as we did 
with Cuba; that is to say, to put in the 
treaty the words, “ Spain relinquishes all 
claims of sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines;” 3rd, to acquire them for our- 
selves. 

It is presumed that no argument is nec- 
essary to convince Americans that the 
first of these propositions was inadmis- 
sible. A greater hue and cry than that 
which we have heard, and based, too, on 
the same line of denunciation, would have 
arisen if we had turned the islands over 
to their ancient oppressor. Should we 
have made them free and independent? 
That is the crucial question, because if it 
is answered in the negative the third 
proposition remains as the only solution 
of the situation. 

Nowlamnot going to sayaword in this 
paper touching the advantages that might 
be thought to accrue to us as a nation 
from holding the Philippines, because 
that argument is base “ commercialism.” 
The promotion’ by any means of even 
lawful and honest trade by Govern- 
mental agencies is now held by many 
people to be a high crime and misde- 
meanor. 

Much might be written on the proposi- 
tion that there was no reason what- 
ever why we should play Don Quixote in 
the Far East.’ 

Even according to the Kansas City 
plan, formulated by a great political 
party, the guarantee of independence to 
the Philippines involved a protectorate 
by us until the new republic could go 
alone. 
a great army and navy to be furnished 
by us. It involved, too, our entry into 
the arena of world politics, and certain 
complication with European powers. 

The independence of the Philippines 
would have introduced full-fledged into 
the family of nations a people who are 
not fit for self-government according to 
the opinion of every foreigner who has 
written on the subject, and that of the 
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most intelligent of the islanders. It 
would have resulted in the formation of 
as many separate governments as there 
are groups of islands. Luzon would 
probably have remained alone, and the 
southern islands would ‘have proclaimed 
their independence. Anarchy would 
have supervened unless some strong 
State like Germany or England had 
seized the reins of government. 


We have enough now to do to secure. 


the operation of the Monroe Doctrine in 
Central and South America, and in pilot- 
ing the devious steps of Cuba, without 
assuming such duties among the Malays 
and the Sulus. 

Evidently the course we finally took is 
the best. In Manila our flag floats over 
American soil, and no nation in the world 
will undertake to pull it down. 
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The unforeseen contingency of one 
man’s ambition has raised serious ob- 
stacles in the execution of the wise and 
beneficent plans which our Government 
had conceived as to the education, en- 
lightenment and freedom of the islanders 
—but by degreés peace is coming, and in 
its train will follow such benefactions to 
the Filipinos that soon—as one of them 
said—they will become more American 
than the Americans. When the time 
comes, as it surely will, when the land is 
dotted with schools, that the people are 
contented and happy, that freedom is the 
birthright of every citizen, who will then 
regret that we took on ourselves the ob- 
ligation to endow the Filipinos With these 
benefactions? After all that is said, will 
any American deny that it is grand and 
glorious to be an American? 

EvansvIiL_E, Inp, 


Negro Progress. 
By Bishop Alexander Walters, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NaTIONAL AFRO-AMERICAN CoUNCIL. 


NOTICE that considerable space is 

| being given by the metropolitan 
press to a recent publication by 
William Hannibal Thomas,. entitled 
“The American Negro,” and issued by 
the Macmillan Company. The book ex- 
hibits considerable literary ability, but 
while written in an entertaining style it 
displays a malevolent spirit. The author 
states that his purpose in writing the 
book is to help his race; but the reader 


_is not long in discovering that the writer 


has deceived himself. The book is a 
wholesale and unwarranted slander of 
the negro race. 

The census reports show that 45 per 
cent. of the illiteracy of the negroes 
throughout the United States has been 
eliminated since their emancipation. 
This does not look as if the mind of the 
negro is as “ dense” as the author would 
have us believe. Of course, there are a 
large number of colored people in va- 
rious sections of the country (especially 
in the Black Belt) which we have not 
had sufficient time and money to reach. 


The reason why the people in the rural 
districts have not been reached is that 
the States where this great illiteracy ex- 
ists have not appropriated sufficient 
funds to keep the schools open during 
the regular school term, and provide ca-’ 
pable teachers. A great mistake was 
made when the Federal Government did 
not provide funds to prepare its newly 
enfranchised citizens for citizenship. 
However, some light can be thrown on 
this subject by a statement made by Dr. 
Charles D. Mclvor, President of the 
North Carolina Normal and Industrial 
School for Women (white), at a meet- 
ing held at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, February 11th. Said he: 


“ Wherever you find a high standard of edu- 
cation among the whites in any part of the 
South you find a similarly high standard 
among the negroes. If the standard among the 
whee je low the standard among the negroes 
is low. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, agent of the Slater 
Fund, and Commissioner of Educatior 
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Wm. T. Harris have on several occasions 
borne testimony to the remarkable prog- 
ress that negroes have made along intel- 
lectual lines. There are 2,500,000 negro 
pupils in the public schools; students in 
higher institutions, 45,000; teachers, 35,- 
000; students learning ‘trades, 30,000; 
students pursuing classical and scientific 
courses, 3,000; students pursuing busi- 
ness courses, 1,500. I consider this a 
splendid showing for a race of people 
who have been emancipated less than 
forty years. 

The author endeavors to create the 
impression that the majority of negroes 
are idlers. This is untrue. Besides the 
tobacco, corn, potatoes and rice, there 
were more than 11,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton produced mainly by negro labor in 
the South during the past year. This 
could not have been done had the ma- 
jority of them been idlers. Nine-tenths 
of the domestic service in the: South is 
performed by negro women, and one is 
surprised to know of the number of col- 
ored servants there are in the North, 
East and West; in addition to these there 
are quite a number of mechanics, miners 
and a large number of professional men 
and women distributed throughout the 
country, who, tho not receiving munifi- 
cent compensation for their labor, have 
by their frugality secured for themselves 
comfortable homes. We have raised for 
educational purposes since our emancipa- 
tion $13,065,000; have accumulated in 
church property $40,000.000, in school 
property $15,000,000. We have 150,000 
farms valued $450,000,000; 175,000 
homes valued at $325,000,000; personal 
property, $165,000.000. To the thought- 
ful observer these facts of themselves are 
sufficient refutation of the statement 
made bv our cynical author that negroes 
are all lazy and shiftless. 

Mr. Thomas seems to take delight in 
holding up to ridicule and contempt the 
inefficiencies of the negro ministers. He 
seems to forget that at the close of the 
Civil War there were no properly pre- 
pared preachers and teachers to look 
after the spiritual and intellectual needs 
of the peonle. The white ministers and 
teachers of the South would have noth- 
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ing to do with the spiritual, moral and 
intellectual uplift of the negroes, and it 
was impossible for the North to supply 
the entire number needed; therefore 
there was nothing else to do but place 
over negro congregations inferior 
preachers and supply the schools with 
inferior teachers. But through a system 
of evolution we have gradually emerged 
from that state until to-day in many of 
our churches we have scholarly and pious 
ministers, and in our schools efficient and 
moral teachers. I confess we are not all 
saints, but when it is remembered that 
for more than two centuries the marriage 
vows were disregarded and the sanctity 
of the home ignored by the master class, 
is it to be wondered at that when we 
were emancipated our moral: stock in 
trade was almost at zero? Since that 
time we have been striving to develop 
our home life, and inculcate the: prin- 
ciples of virtue and sobriety in our men 
and women. I am glad to be able to 
state that we have succeeded admirably 
with the work, for we have a great many 
homes in which there are virtue and re- 
finement. To say that all the negroes 
are unprepared to exercise the franchise 
is a myth; there are thousands of them 
in all sections of the country who are 
honest and intelligent voters, and if this 
and similar publications are for the pur- 
pose of furthering the work of disfran- 
chisement of colored voters, they will 
fail. How any one can believe that the 
negro is retrograding in the face of the 
progress which he has made in the last 
35 years, and is making to-day, is beyond 
my comprehension. Forty years ago he 
had practically nothing; to-day his real 
estate and personal property is valued at 
over $700,000,000. . A little more than a 
generation ago he had no homes that he 
could call his own; to-day he has thou- 
sands of them, some of them magnificent 
residences. At the time of his emanci- 
pation he was wholly illiterate; to-day 
nearly one-half of the race can read and 
write. Really I cannot see where the 
deterioration comes in. All the negro 
asks is to be given a fair chance in the 
race of life. 
Jersey City, N, J. 
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Twentieth Century Methodism. 


By Jay Benson Hamilton, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF WALDEN UNIVERsITY. 


HE twentieth century found two 
T Episcopal Methodisms occupying 
the samefield in certain portions of 
our land. The two organizations possess 
a common history for the most part, a 
common faith, a common religious ex- 
perience, a common form of government, 
and mostly are of one common color and 
blood. Why they should be two bodies 
instead of one would puzzle either to ex- 
plain if the querist were an infidel or a 
pagan. It is not a delusive hope, we 
trust, that the close of the century shall 
reveal that as all Americans have become 
one nation, so all Methodists belong to 
one family. 

The following questions were sub- 
mitted to a number of leading ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South: “ What was the cause of the sep- 


aration of Methodism into two organiza- 
tions?” “Has the cause been removed? ” 
“Ts Organic Union desirable? ” “ What 
are the chief obstacles to Organic 
Union?” “If not Organic Union, what 
form of federation or fraternal relation 


is practicable or desirable?” Among 
the many replies received, the following 
are typical and reveal in a clear light the 
convictions of the leaders of this great 
Church. 

Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, D.D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : 


“The cause of the separation of Methodism 
was the practical deposition of Bishop James 
O. Andrew, without trial by due process of 
law. In other words, the usurpation by the 
General Conference at the time of separation 
of functions that did not belong to it under the 
constitution of the Church. Good men on 
both sides lacked patience and the majority 
forced the crisis. 

“As there has been no authoritative dis- 
claimer of the position taken by the majority 
at the time of separation, the cause of separa- 
tion has not been removed. 

“The organic union of the two Churches 
would be desirable if it could be a union that 
was a union in the best and fullest sense of the 
word—a union not merely formal, but hearty 
and practically unanimous. 

“The chief obstacles in the way of organic 
tnion are honest differences of opinion with 


regard to constitutional questions; the tenden- 
cies of majorities to be overbearing and of 
minorities to be oversensitive; the disposition 
of belated partisans on both sides to stir the 
dying embers of party conflicts; the pretense 
of difference with regard to the race question, 
when there is difference more in form than in 
fact; the fact that while the great body of 
Methodists in both branches of the Church are 
looking to the brightening future rather than 
to the troubled past, there are on both sides a 
sufficient number of obstinate and excitable 
people that would be like alkalies and acids, 
that cannot touch without effervescence. The 
tendency of all Christendom worthy of the 
name is toward practical unity; Methodism 
will not be in the rear rank of the procession. 
“ Fraternal federation is not only practicable 
and desirable but imperative, if we would 
avoid waste of the Lord’s money and needless 
friction. If we love Christ and the souls of 
men more: than all else, there will be no insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way. In our mis- 
sion fields, on the border lines, here in our 
own country and everywhere else, a joint com- 
mission can make appointments that will please 
God and bring blessings to all concerned.” 


Rev. E. E. Hoss, D.D., LL.D., editor 
of The Christian Advocate, Nashvile, 
Tenn. : 


“A number of causes were at work to dis- 
rupt the Church. But the immediate cause 
was undoubtedly the virtual deposition of 
Bishop Andrew without specific charges, and 
without any form of trial, by a mere majority 
vote of the General Conference. 

“ The cause of separation has not been re- 
moved. The General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church still claims the right to 
depose Bishops in the same summary fashion, 
tho it has not exercised it since 1844. 

“ Organic union on general principles would 
be desirable if it were possible to secure in 
some definite way the right of each great sec- 
tion of the Church to manage its own local 
affairs without let or hindrance from any out- 
side source. 

“The size of the new organization would 
make it impossible to get together a General 
Conference small enough to accomplish effect- 
ive legislation and yet large enough to be truly 
representative. Suppose that all our State 
Legislatures were abolished; that all the work 
which they now perform were thrown upon 
the Federal Congress, and that Congress 
should meet only once in four years; what 
would the result be? That is exactly what 
would follow from the organic union of the 
two Churches. One General Conference meet- 
ing once in four years would be required to 
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legislate for 150 annual Conferences, besides 
electing a constantly increasing number of 
Bishops and other connectional officers. 

“The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having in theory supreme 
legislative, executive and judicial functions, is 
absolutely without any check upon its author- 
ity. If it will it may override the Constitution 
of the Church by a majority of one vote. There 
is nowhere lodged a power to arrest or restrain 
its action. The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, operates 
within a narrower sphere, the Bishops being 
invested with a limited veto on constitutional 
questions. The great majority of the Southern 
Methodists would not be willing to trust their 
rights and liberties to any assembly which 
possesses and may exercise the full power of a 
despotism. 

“The Methodist Episcopal Church requires 
all candidates for membership to swallow the 
Twenty-five Articles of Religion and to make 
a personal profession of religion in terms of 
a technical theology. while the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, calls for nothing except 
belief in the Apostles’ Creed and an expressed 
desire to be saved from sin and escape the 
wrath to come. 

“A form of federation providing for sep- 
arate General Conferences and a Federal Coun- 
cil charged with the work of missions and 
other matters of universal concern would meet 
the difficulties of the situation.” 


Rev. James W. Lee, D.D., Presiding 
Elder and editor of the American IIllus- 
trated Methodist Magazine, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 


“ Organic union is desirable. 
stacles in the way are: 

“1. The negro. A large and influential 
party in the Methodist Episcopal Church be- 
lieves in a certain ecclesiastical policy concern- 
ing the negro that not a man, woman or child 
in the Southern Church accepts for one mo- 
ment. On the surface it apnears once in every 
four years at least that the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church is likely to 
elect a negro Bishop. As long as this contin- 
ues it is far better that the two Methodisms 
keep apart. The Southern Church have a pol- 
icy with reference to the negro. They believe 
in helping to educate colored ministers and 
teachers, and support schools for that purpose, 
hut at the same time they hold that it is better 
for both races that they worship in separate 
churches and learn in separate schools. As 
long as the two great Methodisms keep apart 
organically, each Church can work out its own 
theories without disturbing the other: but if 
thev were brought into organic union opposing 
theories would necessarily create friction. 

2. Another obstacle to organic wnion is that 
the two Enisconal Methodisms differ constitu- 
tionally. The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
no constitutional test of the powers of the Gen- 
eral Conference. There are no bounds to its 
powers. It is the sole judge of the constitu- 
tionality of its own acts. The Annual Confer- 
ences are not sufficiently protected, and if the 
Bishops fail to agree with the General Confer- 
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ence they have no redress, they can only sub- 
mit or resign. 

“The Methodist epee Church, South, 
has a constitutional test of the powers of the 
General Conference. When any rule or regu- 
lation is adopted by the General Conference 
which in the opinion of the Bishops is uncon- 
stitutional, the Bishops may present their ob- 
jections thereto with their reasons, and then 
if the General Conference votes by a _ two- 
thirds vote to adhere to its action it shall take 
the course prescribed for altering a Restrictive 
Rule; it must have a vote of three-fourths of 
the members of the Annual Conference to pass 
the veto of the Bishops. If the Methodist 
Episcopal Church could be induced to adopt a 
constitutional test of the powers of the Gen- 
eral Conference and then organize their col- 
ored members into an independent ecclesias- 
tical body, it seems to me the leading obstacles 
to organic union would be removed. 

“The federation or fraternal relation which 
T believe to be practicable and desirable is: 1. 
In small towns not large enough to support 
two Churches, let the one which has the fewest 
members leave the field. 2. In cities where the 
two Churches work side by side let there be a 
perfect understanding and ‘mutual agreement 
as to the location of new churches. 3. Let 
brethren say nothing on great fraternal occa- 
sions they are not willing to practice in the 
neighborhoods where they may happen to re- 
side. 4. Let the members of one Methodism 
rejoice in the success of the other. 5. Let the 
Bishop of either Methodism have nower to 
transfer ministers. the consent of said minis- 
ters being obtained, without reference to eccle- 
siastical boundaries.” 


Rev. J. D. Barbee, D.D., agent of the 
Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. : 


“The cause of separation was the fact that 
the delegates from the northern section of the 
Methodist Eniscopal Church. in the General 
Conference of 1844, pronosed to revolutionize 
the government of the Church: by an attempt 
to depose Bishop J. O. Andrew. or demanding 
his resignation, they evidently affirmed the 
theory that the Episcopacy is a creature of the 
General Conference, which having made thev 
can unmake at will. The Southern delegates: 
held. as the Methcdist Episcopal Church. 
South, now maintains, that the Episcopacy 
antedated the Church and entered the Christ- 
mas Conference of 1784 full-orbed, and that ir 
the organization there nerfected the Fnisco- 
nacy became integral and co-ordinate. There- 
fore, while the General Conference is charged 
with the resnonsibility of finding a man for ~ 
the place. and may remove him for cause, they 
cannot even touch the place itself—the Re- 
strictive Rules guard that point. 

“The cause of senaration has not been re- 
moved. The two Methodisms hold decidedlv 
opposite views on the Episcopacy, and it is not 
hard to see that an occasion like that of 
slavery, in the case of Bishop Andrew. might 
at any time arise for testing their variant views 
and precipitate another division. The cause is 
radical and ever present and only awaits the 
irritating occasion to display itself, Slavery 
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was not the cause of separation in 1844, but 
simply the occasion. f 

“The organic union of the two Churches is 
not desirable. Upon the contrary, there should 
be another division and three or four organic 
bo should replace the two which we now 
have. 

“T have already stated the principal obsta- 
cles in the way of union, but there are other 
vital reasons. One is that the Southern Church 
does not desire it, and we do not think that it 
would be wise on the part of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to consummate a wedding 
with an unwilling bride. Besides, there are in- 
superable objections to such union in the con- 
ditions of Church membership which obtain in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. We believe 
that that Church has erected a standard that 
is not only not in harmony with the traditions 
of Methodism, but that it lacks the support of 
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the teachings of the New Testament. Then 
we would not be willing to come under the 
dominion of a Church which proposes the ad- 
ministration of sumptuary laws, as it does, for- 
bidding its ministers to use tobacco. While 
we would not attempt any argument in defense 
of the use of tobacco, we do believe that it is 
a question of indifference and that it must be 
left to the conscience and taste of the individ- 
ual, and we believe furthermore that the 
Church should be chary of putting the con- 
science of her people upon matters not author- 
ized by New Testament Scripture. 

“Tf every other objection were removed, the 
very fact that the General Conference would 
be made an unwieldy mob by this union is 
sufficient objection. I have no suggestion to 
make upon the question of federation, and 
would content myself with saying, we be breth- 
ren, let us treat each other accordingly.” 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Monuments and Excavations in Egypt. 
By Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D., 


DirEcToR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLassicAL StupiEs AT ATHENS, GREECE, 


T was my good fortune to find at 
Thebes the Director-General of An- 
tiquities in Egypt, M. Maspero, on 

a tour of inspection of the monuments 
and excavations in Upper Egypt, and so 
to get interesting bits of information 
from him at first hand. I had already 
learned that Maspero occupied a unique 
position in Egypt. The Department of 
Antiquities has been from its first or- 
ganization left in the hands of the 
French; and in the twenty years or so of 
its existence there have been five di- 
rectors, some of them very able men; but 
‘somehow in the last few years it has-been 
felt that things were not going well; and 
there was a demand on the part of Egypt- 
ologists generally that the French Gov- 
ernment should send out its very best 
man for the post. This, of course, meant 
Maspero, who had once before held the 
office, succeeding Mariette, and who is 
looked upon as the leading Egyptologist 
in France. Maspero, however, was well 
placed as a professor in Paris, and was 
reluctant to come; but in the end he felt 
himself fairly compelled, and for a year 
or more the department has been in the 
hands of a strong man. 

The two important branches of the 
work in Egypt are first the preservation 
of existing monuments; and, secondly, 
excavations. 


The need of protecting existing monu- 
ments has been emphasized lately by the 
great disaster to the temple at Karnak. 
Over a year ago one-whole corner of the 
great hypostyle hall of one hundred and 
thirty-four columns, built by Ramses the 
Great, and his father, Seti, came down 
in a slight earthquake. Nile inunda- 
tions, which every year cover the bases of 
the columns, had gradually weakened 
one of them until it got a leaning posi- 
tion, which gave the hall an added attrac- 
tion to painters; and when this came 
down it carried with it ten more columns 
like so many nine pins, with their archi- 
traves. But the world could not bear to 
see this glory of ancient Egypt pass away 
without an effort to hold it fast. The 
process of setting up these fallen col- 
umns is an extremely interesting sight to 
one who now visits Karnak. The first 
thing to do is, of course, to clear the 
ground, and this may last the whole of 
this winter. When that is done the col- 
umns will be built up as far as their cap- 
itals, and then left to stand a few months 
until they “ find themselves ”—1. e., prave 
that they are going to remain plumb. 
Then the capitals and architrave blocks 
will be put up in the old Egyptian fash- 
ion—1. e., by piling up a hill of earth and 
drawing the pieces up the long incline 
into their position. The columns with 
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their capitals are over forty feet high. 
That this is the way in which they were 
originally set up is beyond doubt. But 
one might suppose that, with the wonder- 
ful machinery of our time, modern. meth- 
ods would be employed. But not only 
does Maspero fear breakage of a machine 
under one of the massive architrave 
blocks, which might endanger the whole 





AN AVENUE OF ONE OF THE AISLES OF THE HYPOSTYLE HALL 


AT KARNAK.: 


building, but he sees that it is the more 
economical method. Labor, if not so 
cheap as in the days of Ramses, is still 
very cheap. Crowds of boys are now 
carrying away the earth in baskets at five 
or ten cents a day, while men are paid 
ten cents and upward. The work does 
not lag, for the whip is constantly 
cracked over the boys’ heads, and occa- 
sionally falls upon their backs. It is es- 
timated that the gigantic undertaking 
will be completed in three years, and will 
cost only $10,000. 


It is sad to think that since the Nile, 
with its waters charged with nitre, op- 
erates upon the columns every year, 
the ultimate destruction is coming sure- 
ly, even if slowly. Repairs may push 
back the catastrophe another century per- 
haps; but the tooth of time, aided by 
these more perceptible gnawings of 
Father Nile, will ultimately have its way. 
As for the foundations of 
the hall, the stereobate, as 
one would call it in Greece, 
does not go down to virgin 
soil or bed rock, which is 
she rule in other countries, 
because in Egypt this is im- 
possible, on account of the 
immense depth of the al- 
luvial deposit. Consequent- 
ly the foundation consists 
of layers of sand resting 
upon Nile mud. But Mas- 
pero avers that the founda- 
tion is in just as good con- 
dition as when Seti laid it, 
over three thousand years 
ago; and he has hopes that 
his repairs will keep the su- 
perstructure good for many 
centuries, in which hopes it 
is to be feared that he is 
optimistic. 

The picturesque temples 
of Philz on the confines of 
Egypt certainly seem 
doomed to a quick destruc- 
tion. Maspero remarked, 
“Tam glad you are going 
to see Philz now, because 
after a few years it will be 
no more.” A dam is being 
made just below the island 
to store up water for irri- 
gation, which will set the 
water back over the foun- 
dation walls of the temples and porches. 
Art in this case is giving way to utilita- 
rianism, and Philz bows to its sentence. 

Excavations are a no less important 
work than the preservation of the monu- 
ments. [Illicit excavation has to be 
stopped and legitimate excavation fos- 
tered. From scientific excavation comes 
the greatest enlargement of knowledge 
as to the history and thoughts of the peo- 
ple who reared these wonderful monu- 
ments. But peasants in their work, 
which has gone on through the ages, 
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have destroyed, in their search for ob- 
jects which find a market, much that 
would have been of great value for this 
purpose. Their work has to be stopped, 
no easy task, and regular excavation fos- 
tered. In its encouragement to arch- 
eologists of various nations, the direc- 
tion follows a course at the same time lib- 
eral and wise. At a little distance be- 
low Thebes we visited the camp of an 
American excavating party which has re- 
ceived grants of several reservations at 
various points along the river. In spite 
of all the watchfulness exercised by the 
direction, it is sometimes considered nec- 
essary to tell those who have secured 
reservations to hurry up and get at them, 
because the peasants are anticipating 
them. The native guards are in league 
with the spoilers, and quis custodes cus- 
todiet? 

The plunder of tombs of kings has 
been the crowning achievement of illicit 
excavation. The kings of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth dynasties were 
laid in their tombs accompanied with 
treasures compared with which the con- 
tents of the famous shaft graves of 
Mycenz were poor. 
as early as 1000 B. C. a regularly organ- 
ized band of tomb breakers, defying the 
authorities, enriched itself by stealing 
most of the contents of these tombs which 
had an intrinsic value. To secure the 
mummies and what remained of the of- 
ferings surrounding them it was deemed 
necessary to remove them to another 
place about two miles away, whether be- 
cause this new place was more under the 
eye of the authorities or for some other 
reason one cannot tell. In modern times 
this second place was a perfect secret, un- 
til in 1881 the market became gradually 
filled with small objects like scarabs and 
amulets, evidently coming from some 
newly discovered graves of importance. 
Maspero, then in his first term of office, 
was not long in getting upon the trail; 
and in that year he electrified the world 
by restoring to its view the very features 
of Ramses the Great, as well as those of 
many other earlier and later kings. These 
mummies and the sarcophagi in which 
they were enclosed were found inva large 
tock cut chamber at the bottom of a deep 
perpendicular shaft near the beautiful 
temple built by Queen Hatasu, on the 
mountain slope which bordered Thebes 


We now know that : 
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on the west. What the authorities se- 
cured was only the leavings of a second 
plundering; but it was one of the most 
remarkable finds of the age. 

' The original burial place of the kings 
has long been known. Belzoni, early in 
the nineteenth century, discovered the 
tomb of Seti I, whose mummy Maspero 
found with that of his son, Ramses. One 


RAMSES II, 


by one others have since been opened. 
The hope has been strong that since many 
mummies of the kings of the above men- 
tioned dynasties were not included in the 
lot secured by Maspero, they might still 
be found in their original resting place, 
and perchance in a tomb undiscovered 
by the early grave robbers. About two 
years ago this hope was almost realized 
when a tomb was opened, which proved 
to be that of Amenophis II, with his 
mummy and sarcophagus still in it, but 
the tomb had been rifled. This has now 
been carefully cleared and arranged, 
but not yet made accessible to the public; 
through the courtesy of Maspero, how- 
ever, we were allowed to see it. It was 
lighted for us by a great number of can- 
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dles, which is a bad thing for the painted 
walls. It is the intention to have elec- 
tric light as soon as it can be effected. 
This particular tomb is, to be sure, not so 
magnificently decorated as many of the 
others. What in many of the others is 
done in low relief is here simply outlined 
in dull paint. This is not because this 
king was perhaps the most insignificant 
ot the eighteenth dynasty (altho the son 
of the greatest monarch that ever sat on 


BUST OF QUEEN HATASU, 


the throne of Egypt, Thotmes III), but 
simply because his death came before it 
was finished. 

By far the finest of the tombs yet found 
is that of Seti I, known from its discov- 
erer as Belzoni’s tomb. This is like the 
rest in general plan, but larger. It is cut 
back into the mountain side, corridor af- 
ter corridor and chamber after chamber, 
until it reaches a distance of some five 
hundred feet from the entrance, descend- 
ing all the while until it reaches a depth 
of one hundred and fifty feet below the 
entrance. All the walls and ceilings ex- 
cept at the very end where evidently time 
had given out—i. e., the king had died 
and only outline drawing was made—are 
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covered with the most. delicate low re- 
lief and most brilliant painting, the cen- 
tral theme of which is the sun’s journey 
through the under world, taken from 
Egyptian sacred books. The gloomy 
horrors through which he expected to 
pass, serpents and demons of every con- 
ceivable kind, albeit in the presence of 
the under world sun, which was itself 
having a hard time to get from one hour 
to the next, could not have been very con- 
soling to the king while he was preparing 
this elaborate mausoleum. What means 
had the carvers and painters for lighting 
up this tomb as they worked, for such 
work cannot be done in the dark? Not 
a trace of dimness caused by smoke has 
been anywhere detected. It seems as if 
the ancient Egyptians had some equiv- 
alent of our electric light. 

The Valley of the Kings’ Tombs is in 
itself a wonderful place, worth a day’s 
visit, even when one’s time is short, and 
would be so even in the absence of the 
tombs themselves. One goes about half 
a mile to the west of the Nile opposite 
Karnak and then turns up a gorge to the 
left, winding about for two or three 
miles. This gorge is the bed of a pre- 
historic stream ; for in historic times there 
has been no water flowing into the Nile 
on either side throughout the whole 
length of Egypt. But here are all the 
evidences of flowing water; the sides of 
the bare cliffs are seen to have been 
seamed by prehistoric water falls; and 
traces of little brooklets coming down 
the slopes are all there, as if they were in 
operation yesterday. There is not a 
plant nor a green thing of any kind; no 
animal except flies, which are everywhere 
in Egypt. It is “a gray Gehenna,” as 
Charles Dudley Warner calls it. At the 
head of this valley where the beetling 
crags have crumbled under the effects 
of prehistoric water and heat and cold, a 
talus was formed. Clearing this away 
in spots the kings laid out their tombs. 
The talus falling back into its place cov- 
ered the entrances; and it is now next to 
impossible to find them except by chance 
or bv the removal of the whole talus, 
which would be an enormous undertak- 
ing. It is said that Belzoni was led to 
the discovery of the tomb of Seti, by not- 
ing the fact that a stream descending the 
mountain side did not proceed, but dis- 
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appeared at that spot. Such a record as 
this is almost enough to make one be- 
lieve that absolute lack of rain in Upper 
Egypt is a fiction. But, of course, there 
might be an occasional exception. Her- 


odotus notes the fact that it rained once 
in the long reign of Psammetichus I. 
Somewhat below Thebes, to be sure, but 
still in Upper Egypt, thirty miles south 
of Tell el Amarna, we had a good solid - 
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day of old fashioned New England 


rainy weather. 

Up to the discovery of the tomb of 
Amenophis II no tomb belonging to a 
king of the eighteenth dynasty had been 
found in the Valley of the Kings’ Tombs. 
Now there is some prospect that the 
tomb of his great father also, whose 
mummy was included in those secured by 
Maspero, may be found near by. 


On THE Nig, Ecypt. 


Africa. 


By Prosper Augonarde, 


BisHor oF OuBANGH!I, Upper Frencu Conoco. 


HE vast territory which has been 
confided to me lies in the very cen- 
ter of the mysterious and dark 

continent, the inhabitants the most sav- 
age one can possibly imagine. 

To the cannibal people must be added 
a goodly number of Arab tribes more 
savage than the anthropophagians, and 
who make a terrible war upon the 
heathen, among whom the sons of Islam 
unceasingly carry fire and sword. 

The regions around Lake Tchad are to- 
day attracting attention and numerous 
battles are being fought by the French 
troops with the hordes of Rabah, whose 
power is becoming a formidable danger 
for our possessions in the Oubanghi. 
Please God, the troops of the new Mahdi 
may be forever vanquished, for it would 
be necessary to give up trying to civilize 
the numerous tribes of Tchad should the 
Crescent be victorious. 

I had already passed thirteen years in 
Africa when the Propaganda founded in 
1890 the bishopric of Oubanghi and gave 
the direction of it to me. 

To reach my bishopric it is necessary 
to embark on the packet boats, which run 
from Marseilles or Bordeaux, and which 
will take us to Congo in a month. 

Formerly one was obliged to go over a 
frightful caravan route to reach Brazza- 
ville, and cross on foot the 580 kilometers 
which separate this last point from the 
shore. No roads, only narrow footpaths, 
as the illustrious Livingstone said, paths 
worn by black feet with a horror of 
straight lines and never in a hurry. No 


bridges over the rivers; no cabins for 
shelter in the evening and protection 
against the torrential rains of the equa- 
tor; no inns to furnish the most modest 
repast; no other means of locomotion 
than legs. And beside all that a torrid 
sun, poor food and often the malarial 
fever, which ravages the center of Af- 
rica so extensively. 

Happily we have said farewell to this 
caravan route and to-day Brazzaville is 
reached by means of a Belgian railroad, 
which, very intelligently, has preceded the 
French in order to reach Stanley Pool 
easily. French boats go up the Congo 
110 miles and deposit their passengers 
at the station of Matadi. The 400 kilo- 
meters which separate Matadi from the 
Pool can be crossed easily in two days. 
Unfortunately the price for the trip is 
exorbitant, and one must pay 500 francs 
for going these 400 kilometers, which 
will force the French to establish a paral- 
lel line in their own territory. 

From the terminus of the railway there 
is only the river, which in this neighbor- 
hood measures but five kilometers in 
width, to cross to reach Brazzaville, 
which lies opposite the Belgian station of 
Leopoldville. 

The mission of Brazzaville, residence 
of the Archbishop of Upper Congo, is 
admirably situated on a hight which 
overlooks the river and the surrounding 
country. The eighteen tile covered 
brick buildings would really do credit to 
France and shelter all the employees, 
black and white, of the mission, 
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The brave sisters of St. Joseph de 
Cluny, who have not been afraid to ven- 
ture into the heart of Africa, have a fine 
establishment not far from the mission. 
Their twelve brick buildings shelter seven 
European sisters and a hundred pupils, 
besides twenty-five invalids who, but for 
the sisters, would perish of hunger in the 
midst of the forests. 

The buildings of the mission and those 
belonging to the sisters have been en- 
tirely constructed by the missionaries 
and their scholars, who in ten years have 
made and put in place four million bricks. 

Boys and girls in both places learn the 
rudiments of the French language, but 
care is taken not to teach them too much, 
for that would spoil them for real civili- 
zation. They are withdrawn from the 
state of savagery in which they live, but 
are not raised to equality with the Eu- 
ropeans, for they would become proud 
and lazy and have nothing more’ to do 
with their people, so they learn morality 
through the Christian religion and are 
taught a number of trades which, while 
enriching them personally, may be of 
great service in the development of the 
colony. Inthe workshops of the mission 
they learn the trade of cabinet makers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, mechanics, pilots, etc., 
and they begin to replace the workmen 
who formerly were brought at great ex- 
pense from foreign colonies. 

The bishopric of Oubanghi, besides the 
two large establishments in Brazzaville, 
possesses seven other missions from 400 
to 600 kilometers apart. Roads being 
still unknown in Congo, the rivers andnu- 
merous streams which exist in these dis- 
tricts are made use of instead. The net- 
work of rivers in Congo is really unique 
in the world, for once the cataracts of 
the Congo crossed, after leaving Stanley 
Pool, there are 20,000 kilometers of 
navigable water on the Congo and its 
tributaries. These water courses some- 
times attain considerable size, and in 
many places the Congo measures nearly 
forty kilometers in width. The storms 
on it are terrific, and the river waters are 
tossed up by the wind as on the open sea. 
So when the frequent hurricanes of the 
rainy season appear on the horizon boats 
are obliged to take refuge promptly in 
the creeks or behind the numerous is- 
lands to avoid shipwreck. 
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The most distant mission of my bishop- 
ric is situated on the Upper Congo, 
about 1,600 kilometers from Brazzaville. 
From the foundation we realized very 
quickly that it would be impossible to 
continue to make use of the light canvas 
in which whites and blacks as well as 
merchandise are exposed to so many 
dangers from all the inclemencies of the 
weather. In the cannibal regions was 
added the fear of attack by the ferocious 
natives and the danger of losing the mer- 
chandise. This last must always be 
plentiful and varied, for, gold and silver 
having no circulation, the natives must 
be given the objects which they ask from 
us in return for their services and the 
food they furnish our company of both 
whites and blacks. These are cloth, 
pearls of all colors, knives, thread, 
needles, brass wire, machetes, mirrors, 
bells, etc. These things are bought 
cheaply in Europe, but bringing them to 
the center of Africa is very expensive, 
without counting the dangers from theft 
and transportation on the river. 

To guard against these dangers, to di- 
minish the losses from weather and to 
reach more rapidly threatened .points, it 
was necessary to provide a little steam- 
boat of six tons burden and an engine of 
about ten horse-power. With the rapid 
extension of our missions this boat soon 
became insufficient and we began to 
dream of acquiring a vessel suited to our 
needs. Our resources, alas, did not in- 
crease equally fast with our necessities, 
and for six years we were obliged to im- 
pose the severest privations upon our- 
selves in order to obtain the boat which 
was absolutely indispensable to us; some 
generous benefactors also came to our 
aid and we were able to order a steamer 
with a stern wheel, of twenty-four tons 
burden, and engines of 50 horse-power. 

It was during the terrible epoch of 
caravan travel, and it was then impossible 
to bring the large pieces by railway, as is 
done to-day. All the parts of the boat, 
hull, boiler and engines, were cut in sec- 
tions of thirty kilograms in weight and 
each piece was carried over the moun- 
tains on the heads of blacks for 580 kilo- 
meters. It was then necessary to ad- 
just this vast puzzle, composed of 2,000 
pieces, a large number of which had been 
injured by handling and several lost dur- 
ing the long journey in the mountains, 
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To perform this important and diffi- 
cult work we had neither engineers nor 
mechanics, but we had willing hearts and 
with God’s help went courageously to 
work, 
efforts, and the missionaries had the 
pleasure of seeing majestically afloat 
their boat “ Leo XIII,” whose putting 
together was truly a great credit to the 
mission. Of course we hammered our 
fingers more than once and received more 
than one burn from the boilers, but it is 
by hammering that one becomes a black- 
smith and our sorrows were forgotten 
when our boat floated proudly on the 
river. 

For two years the “Leo XIII” has 
made innumerable voyages on the Con- 
go and its tributaries; it has come very 
often to the assistance of the merchants 
and the French Government itself; it 
had the good fortune to refloat by its own 
powers a boat which had been wrecked; 
but above all the missionaries have had 
the joy of carrying the cross into the 
midst of these barbarous hordes and of 
rescuing a large number of poor slaves 
from the teeth of ferocious cannibals. 

All is not rose colored, nevertheless, on 
these long river journeys. The passages 
are as difficult, as dangerous in the midst 
of the multiple shoals formed by banks of 
sand, and especially of ledges of rock 
which often cause shipwreck. 

At night it is necessary to go into the 
forests, which border the river, to get the 
wood needed for fuel next day. Coal 
does not exist in Congo, and the boilers 
of the boat must be heated with wood. 
To these inconveniences must be added 
the ferocity of the natives, who come to 
steal everything they can lay their hands 
on, and especially to kill men of the crew 
for their horrible feasts. 

Our boats do duty then for the mis- 
sions stationed along the river. In the 
Alinia we have three missions and an- 
other on the Ogomé. To reach this last 
point the river must be left and a little 
journey of 180 kilometers made into the 
mountains. We have three other impor- 
tant missions in the Oubanghi, and it is 
to reach these distant stations that the 
steamboats are indispensable to us. 

On one of these voyages we had a seri- 
ous accident which caused us the greatest 
embarrassment. The horizontal shaft of 
the wheel broke and we were too far 
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away from our workshops at Brazzaville 
to think of going there for repairs. 
There was in the neighborhood only a 
Protestant mission, belonging to -the 
Baptist English Society and stationed at 
Bololo, on the territory of the. Independ- 
ent State. I went to the director, Rev. 
Mr. Grenfell, to ask help. With great 
kindness he came to our assistance, gra- 
ciously furnished us all we needed and 
helped us all he could in our misfortune. 
I am glad to testify my gratitude here 
and to do homage to his great liberality, 
sure sign of a great heart. May God 
repay him a hundred fold for the kind- 
ness he showed us in that difficult circum- 
stance. 

The most unpleasant and most danger- 
ous station in all my territory is without 
exception that of St. Paul of the Rapids, ~ 
established about four degrees North in 
the Oubanghi. It is situated in the 
midst of the fierce tribe of Bondjos, 
among whom human flesh is sold as com- 
monly in the market as beef or mutton is 
in Europe. 

No idea can be formed of the cold 
bloodedness of these cannibals, who 
come around a village to steal a man as 
country thieves go to steal a duck or a 
rabbit. 

Nevertheless, in the Bondjo country 
meat can be easily obtained by hunting 
elephant, hippopotamus and antelope. 
The river supplies them with abundance 
of fish. The villagers raise ducks and 
chickens, goats and sheep. But these 
scarcely tempt them; above all else they 
prefer human flesh, which, they say, is 
much more savory than other meats. It 
is a great honor among them to eat meat 
which talks, and the word nyama (meat) 
serves to designate the poor slaves des- 
tined to be slaughtered. 

One day at the mission of St. Paul the 
Bondjos came in broad daylight to attack 
our little orphans, one of whom received 
an arrow in the neck, making a horrible 
wound. The poor child was already 
raised on the shoulder of a Bondjo, wha 
was carrying him away into the neighbor- 
ing forest; his cries luckily attracted at- 
tention and the cannibal was pursued and 
obliged to drop his victim to escape 
faster. 

Another time one of my missionaries 
on an apostolic journey was assassinated 
in a cowardly way by these savage Bond- 
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jos, who profit by every chance to get 
good meat. It was only by special pro- 
‘ tection of heaven that his body was not 
devoured at'a dreadful feast, and we had 
the consolation of paying him the last 
funeral honors. 

A few days after I arrived at the mis- 
sion of St. Paul of the Rapids and my 
first care was to go and kneel at the tomb 
of our martyr. At that. very moment 
another grave was being dug for a child 
from the orphanage, who had recently 
died. A little comrade dug the pit in the 
cemetery while another armed with a gun 

rotected him; without this precaution 
he would have certainly filled his own 
grave. Nothing was more sad than this 
military preparation in the midst of this 
dwelling of the dead, and I asked how 
our poor missionaries could live so quiet- 
ly and even happily in this atmosphere 
of carnage and blood. I admired their 
sublime and simple heroism and I praised 
God for having given me such courage- 
ous and devoted helpers. 

Since that time another missionary 
has been struck by a dart, which pierced 
his thigh, and still another narrowly 
missed having his spine cut by one of 
these same murderous weapons. The 
two wounded were happily cured and 
continue to work for the benefit of those 
who have attempted to kill them. 

In spite of these difficulties and nu- 
merous troubles the work of evangeliza- 
tion advances rapidly in every mission, 
and Christian villages are founded under 
the influence of the missionaries. The 
terrible Bondjos themselves begin to be 
tamed, and some have already received 
baptism. In the other missions conver- 
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sions are more frequent, and we have the 
consolation of seeing civilization planted 
in place of barbarism. 

As well as our resources will permit, 
we snatch away the poor little slaves from 
the cooking pots of the cannibals and 
make-men and Christians of them. It is 
a great sorrow to us, for lack of a little 
money, not to be able to rescue more from 
the frightful fate which awaits them. 
The ransom of a slave is not expensive, 
for they are only worth 5, 10, 20, or 50 
francs, according to their degree of 
plumpness, but the costly thing is to take 
care of them afterward up to the age of 
about 20 years, when they can marry and 
support themselves. 

In great and generous America, where 
there are such fine fortunes and such 
sympathetic hearts, are there not some 
kind souls who would like to come to the 
assistance of the poor missionaries of 
Oubanghi? Could they not sacrifice a 
little of their luxury to rescue a few 
wretched slaves from the fires of the can- 
nibals? Oh, may God raise up some gen- 
erous souls whose names would be 
blessed by the victims rescued from the 
hardest slavery one can possibly imagine. 

A large number of merchants venture 
to-day among the millions of Congo in 
order to reap large pecuniary benefits. 
Will no one concern himself with the 
moral condition of the many poor blacks 
who live in the most abject barbarism? 
I feel confident that America will also 
wish to contribute to the diffusion of 
Christianity in Africa and I ask God to 
bless the generous souls who will desire 
to help us in spreading civilization in the 
center of the dark continent. 

Upper Frencu Conco. 


The Procession. 


By Ida Whipple Benham, 


Silverly, oh, silverly! 
I saw the horsemen go 
With jeweled bridles ringing; 
And maidens flowers were bringing 
The dusty way to strow,— 
When from a field of fame 
The conqueror came, 


| HEARD the bugles blow 


I heard far drums beat low; 
Red was the far stream’s flow; 
I remembered the widow’s wo. 
The conqueror went by; 
“ Hurrah!” said some, not I, 
When I heard the bugles blow 
Silverly, silverly, 
Mystic,”Conn, 





The Gathmann Gun Experiments. 
By Hudson Maxim. 


HERE have recently appeared in 
the daily press many criticisms 
relative to the so-called Gathmann 

gun and high explosive shell therefor. 
The position taken by the critics is, 
mainly, that high explosives would be un- 
safe in storage on men-of-war, and that 
it is doubtful whether they can as yet be 
safely thrown from ordnance; and if they 
can, that their value against heavy ar- 
mor plate is as yet problematical, in view 


especially true of the critics of the tor- 
pedo gun and aerial torpedo. The pro- 
posed test will not be merely that of one 
man’s inventions, but a test of a princi- 
ple. It will be a test of the aerial tor- 
pedo, as compared with the armor-pierc- 
ing shell; and a test, the results of which 


will determine whether the taxpayers of 


this country will, during the next decade, 
be obliged to spend several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in building heavily-armored 
battle ships to keep abreast of the world, 
or whether we shall be able to arm our- - 
selves with torpedo-throwers and tor- 

pedo gunboats which will give us great- 


er protection, and at incalculably less 


cost. 
In a lecture delivered by the writer be- 


* fore-the Royal United Service Institu- 


tion of Great Britain, on June 24th, 1897, 


1. on “A New System of Throwing High 


Explosives from Ordnance,” it was ex- 


| plained how high explosives could be 
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of the failure of large quantities to do 
material damage to a heavy. plate when 
suspended against it and detonated; and, 
furthermore, that the appropriation made 
by Congress for the construction of this 
large gun and the additional sums nec- 
essary for an effectual test make it an ex- 
pensive experiment, the wisdom of which 
is doubtful. 

It often occurs that those. who are most 
bitter and most radical in their criticisms 
of an innovation know least about the 
matter they are criticising. This appears 


safely thrown from ordnance with gun- 


~ powder, and how torpedo-guns could be 


constructed just like ordinary cannon, ex- 
cept that they would be made longer and 
have a larger bore for their weight. And 
it was further explained how such guns 
need weigh no more and cost no more 


‘than present types of cannon of half the 


caliber, while the aerial torpedoes thrown 
from them would be capable of working 
vastly greater destruction than ordinary 
shot and shell from guns of equal weight 
now in use. ' 

On my return to America from Eng- 
land, at the beginning of the war with 
Spain, I succeeded in interesting certain 
capitalists of ample means, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to furnish the 
money for building a large torpedo gun 
and to supply the ammunition for test- 
ing it, providing the Government would 
agree to accept and pay for the gun and 


ammunition if they fulfilled all require- 


ments which the Government might 
choose to impose and agree beforehand - 
to be satisfied with. The writer there- 
fore made a proposition to both the 
United States Army and Navy depart- 
663 
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ments, to build a gun weighing no more 
and costing no more than the present 12- 
inch cannon, but which should have a 
relatively large caliber and be capable of 
throwing a steel projectile carrying half 
a ton of high explosive at a velocity as 
great as can be attained with the present 
projectiles thrown from the 12-inch gun. 

It was agreed that in the event of fail- 
ure to fulfil all requirements the Govern- 
ment. should be put to no expense what- 
ever ; and should only be asked to pay for 





weapon is capable of imparting a much 
higher velocity to a shell of given weight 
than the 12-inch cannon. This permits 
of the projectile being made considerably 
heavier than that employed in the 12-inch 
gun without sacrifice of velocity. 

The 12-inch seacoast rifle throws an 
armor-piercing shell weighing 1,000 
pounds at a velocity of from 2,000 to 
2,250 feet per second, with a chamber 
pressure of from 33,000 to 38,000 pounds 
per square inch. The service bursting 


Fig. 1. -Twelve-inch forged steel armor-piercing shell, weighing 1,000 lbs,, before and after exploding with Maximite. 
There are about 7,000 fragments shown in the photograph from which this illustration was made. 


the gun and experiments, as above stated, 
in the event of perfect success. The of- 
fer was not accepted. 

“The weight of the Gathmann gun now 
lying at Sandy Hook awaiting tests is 
about the same as that of the 12-inch sea- 
coast rifle. But it has a bore-of 18 
inches, and is considerably longer than 
the 12-inch cannon. Altho the walls of 
the gun are thinner, and incapable of 
withstanding so high a pressure as the 
12-inch cannon, yet the bore is so much 
larger, and presents so much more area 
of shell base to the pressure of the pro- 
pelling charge of gunpowder, that the 


- charge of this shell is 37 pounds of black 


rifle powder. . The deck-piercing shell of 
the 12-inch gun, called a torpedo shell, 
also weighs 1,000 pounds, and will carry 
about 50 pounds of wet compressed gun 
cotton or 70 pounds of Maximite. But 
this shell is not intended for use against 
the heavily armored sides of battle ships, 
and therefore it does not enter into our 
calculations for such use. 

The Gathmann gun is capable of with- 
standing a chamber pressure of 25,000 
pounds to the square inch, but the serv- 
ice pressure to be employed, I believe, is 
about 20,000 pounds to the square inch, 
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The Gathmann Gun Experiments 


this being sufficient to give the required 
velocity and accuracy. In tests already 
made with this gun a projectile weighing 
2,000 pounds, or twice the weight of that 
used in the 12-inch gun, was thrown at a 
velocity of 1,900 feet per second, with a 
chamber pressure of only 19,000 pounds 
to the square inch. Now, as 25,000 
pounds to the square inch may be safely 
employed in the Gathmann gun, it is evi- 
dent that a velocity may be attained by it 
with a 2,000-pound shell nearly equal to 
that attainable in the present 12-inch gun 
with a projectile weighing only half as 
much. This means nearly twice the muz- 
zle energy, and without loss of accuracy. 
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shock of penetration of armor plate as 
thick as the projectile itself will pass 
through without distortion. 

Now, assuming that a steel shell 
weighing 1,500 pounds be used, this, with 
a bursting charge of Maximite of 700 
pounds, makes 2,200 pounds as the total 
weight of shell and charge. 

Even estimating the value of Maxim- 
ite conservatively at only eight, instead 
of fifteen times that of black gunpowder 
per unit of weight, the energy devel- © 
oped by a Maximite bursting charge of 
the Gathmann shell would be equal to 
5,600 pounds, or 2.8 tons of black gun- 
powder, which is equal to the combined 





Fig. 2.—Side view of a fragment from the body of a 12-inch armor-piercing forged steel shell, exploded with Maxim- 
ite. On the left of the fragment, which was the inner surface of the shell, is seen the flattening and stretching 
effect of the blow which it received from the explosion, as though it had been heated and then struck with a 
sledge hammer, the force of the blow being so sudden and severe that the whole outer surface of the shell, 
except a small piece seen hanging to the fragment on the right, was knocked off by the force of the impact. 


Instead of only 37 pounds of black 
rifle powder the Gathmann shell will 
carry 475 pounds of wet compressed gun 
cotton. If charged with Maximite, 
which has a very high specific gravity, it 
would carry about 225 pounds more, or 
700 pounds of an explosive about 50 per 
cent. more powerful than ordinary dy- 
namite. 

Maximite is a new high explosive in- 
vented by the writer, which, under tests 
recently made by the United States War 
Department, has proven more successful 
than anything yet tried. 

While it is one of the most powerful 
high explosives known to science, still 
Maximite is capable of withstanding the 


bursting charges of 150 12-inch projec- 
tiles which carry 37 pounds of black pow- 
der each. 

Of course, it is impossible to tell be- 
forehand what effect such a projectile 
will have upon the armored side of a bat- 
tle ship, but from experiments made at 
Indian Head we may be guided some- 
what in our @priori conclusions. 

A wooden box containing 500 pounds 
of wet compressed gun cotton in cakes 
was suspended and detonated upon the 
vertical and convex face of a large Har- 
veyized armor plate, 17 inches thick, with 
the result that the plate was smashed to 
fragments, and the structure supporting 
it entirely demolished. It is estimated 
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that the pressure exerted upon this plate 
at the instant of detonation must have 
been several hundred thousand tons. 
The critics have mentioned instances 
where as much as 200 pounds of gun cot- 
ton have been detonated upon a 7-inch 
armor plate without doing the least dam- 
age. The writer is also familiar with 
these same experiments, and in none of 
them was the explosive either placed 
upon the plate with a view to the great- 
est density per unit of area of the plate, 
or detonated by a powerful exploder em- 
bedded in the explosive on the side op- 
posite the plate, in order to produce the 


highest effect by giving the explosive. 


wave an initial movement in the direc- 
tion of the plate. This was done in the 
above experiment on the 17-inch armor 
plate. A forward direction is always 
given to the explosive wave when a tor- 
pedo shell is armed with a base fuse. I 
believe none of the critics have mentioned 
the above experiment where a 17-inch 
plate was entirely demolished. 

It must not be forgotten that much 
higher effects will result when a high ex- 


plosive compound in a steel projectile is 
hurled against a plate at high velocity 
than when merely suspended against it in 
a wooden box. The muzzle energy of 
the shell must at least be added to the ex- 
plosive energy upon the plate, and which, 
with the Gathmann gun, would be more 
than 50,000 foot tons. 

As to the question of the safety with 
which high explosives can be thrown 
from powder guns, there are now a num- 
ber of high explosives which may be 
thrown from high power guns at any 
velocity required, and with absolute 
safety. Furthermore, wet gun cotton 
and Maximite have been proven capable 
of withstanding the incalculably greater 
shock. of being fired through armor plate. 

Not only are wet gun cotton and Max- 
imite incapable of detonation from shock 
in a-gun, but neither of these explosives 
would present any element of danger 
whatever if fired from a gun with the 
base plug of the projectile left out, and 
the hot powder gases of the propelling 
charge allowed to come in direct contact 
with the bursting charge of the shell, for 
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“ig. 3—Three 3-inch shells, which were filled with Maximite and primed with 50 grains of fulminate of mercury. The 
points of the shells were blown off with the fuse without exploding the Maximite. The confinement and the 
force of the exploder was not sufficient to detonate the Maximite. This is a good illustration of the extreme in- 
sensitiveness of this material, (See small piles of unexploded Maximite’ below the fragments of the shells.) 
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neither of these high explosives can be 
detonated by either ignition or shock. A 
ton of Maximite or wet gun cotton in a 
burning building would not constitute 
an element of danger from explosion. 
Melted cast iron could be poured upon 
either Maximite or wet gun cotton with- 
out any danger whatever. 

Should a large shell, charged with 
either of these explosives, be broken up 
in the gun from the shock of discharge, 
the high explosive would not be deto- 
nated. If wet gun cotton were employed, 
in the form of cakes, there might be 
enough of the substance consumed in the 
same manner that gunpowder burns— 
that is to say, by surface combustion—to 
considerably raise the chamber pressure. 
But this is a very remote contingency, and 
even should it occur it would not in the 
least endanger the lives of the gunners, 
for there would not be pressure enough 
to burst the gun. 

When Maximite is used it is poured 
into the shell in a melted state, where it 
solidifies into a very dense, hard and ten- 
acious block, so solid and impervious to 
the powder gases that it might be pro- 
jected from a gun with perfect safety, 
without any shell covering at all, in ex- 
actly the same manner that a log of wood 
might be. 

The problem is no longer one of de- 
vising ways and means to get high ex- 
plosives out of the gun gently, for the 
above mentioned compounds will stand 
all manner of rough treatment without 
the least danger. 

The chief problem is one of fuse; but 
this has also been satisfactorily solved. 
The fuse must carry a large amount of 
fulminating compound or detonator, in 
order to properly detonate the high ex- 
plosive charge on reaching the target; 
but this detonator must be placed in such 
a position with respect to the bursting 
charge in the shell that if the fuse itself 
should go off prematurely it would not 
endanger the high explosive charge in 
the shell. Furthermore, even should the 
projectile be broken up in the gun by the 
force of discharge the fuse need not nec- 
essarily endanger the main charge. 

I am familiar with the construction of 
the Gathmann fuse. It employs what is 
known as the plunger detonator, de- 
scribed as one of the essential features of 
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the fuse explained in my lecture before 
the Royal United Service Institution, al- 
ready referred to. 

There is no patentable novelty in sim- 
ply making a gun longer and of a larger 
caliber for its weight. The principal in- 
ventions involved relate to fuses. 

Both Mr. Gathmann and myself have, 
during the last few years, devoted much 
time and attention to the subject of fuses 
for aerial torpedoes, and the conviction 
entertained by each of us that our own is 
the most practical, simplest and best form 
of fuse for the purpose is only natural. 
It is not the purpose of the present ar- 
ticle to discuss the relative merits of our 
fuses or of our other inventions. 

Mr. Gathmann has been very success- 
ful in his associates, having interested ~ 
men of means and great influence and 
men possessed of remarkable executive 
ability. While Mr. Gathmann is my 
competitor, I am glad of his success, and 
shall be glad if he secures from Con- 
gress all the money necessary to thor- 
oughly test the practicability of throw- 
ing large masses of high explosives from 
powder guns, and the effect of aerial tor- 
pedoes on armor-clads. 

It is the duty of Congress to every tax- 
payer in the country to settle the ques- 
tion as to the efficiency of the torpedo 
gun in a very thorough manner before 
vast sums of money shall be expended 
for battle ships, which, if not rendered 
entirely obsolete by such weapons, will 
at least require to be much modified. If 
a battle ship costing $5,000,000 can be 
destroyed or thrown out of action by a 
single shot from a torpedo gun, then such 
vessels will not for long be practical 
fighting machines. 

A few hundred thousand dollars to 
give the high explosive gun a fair test is 
a mere trifle, in face of the possibility, if 
not probability, of saving the Govern- 
ment the expenditure of several hundred 
million dollars upon huge battle ships 
which will be rendered practically use- 
less in the event of its success. 

It is remarkable to what an extent the 
imagination warps the judgment of per- 
sons; concerning © explosives, whose 
knowledge of the subject is not sufficient- 
ly thorough to enable them to be guided 
by reason ; hence the cry against the dan- 
ger of storing high explosives on board 
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warships, whefé they might be detonated 
from shock or ignition. 

Either wet gun cotton or Maximite 
would be as inert and safe as sand, stored 
under such circumstances, it being abso- 
lutely impossible to explode them by ig- 


The Made to 


By Edward 


N his way up in the elevator Loring, 
for the twentieth time, read the 
advertisement in the morning 

Leader: 


Lost.—One hundred dollars reward will be 
paid for the return of the MS. of an unpub- 
lished epic poem in three cantos by Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, called “ England, I Despise 
Thee!” 

Lost by a messenger between City Hall and 
Twenty-third street. The MS. can be made 
of no commercial value except by Scott & Lor- 
ing, authors’ agents, literary brokers and sell- 
ers of manuscripts on commission, St. Louis 
Building, Room III. 

When Loring burst into the office, 
Scott was already sitting at his desk. 

“ Andy,” said Loring, “I see it’s in 
print.” 

“ Yes, and I wish it wasn’t. We'll get 
into trouble over that fake, just as sure 
as the world.” 

Loring laughed as he whirled his chair 
to the proper hight, and sat down op- 
posite his disconsolate partner. 

“ Why, it was your own proposition,” 
he said, “and a better advertisement 
couldn’t be invented.” 

“T know that, Hugh. But it’s a lie, 
that’s all it is. What if Kipling ever 
hears of it?” 

“He isn’t very likely to hear of it in 
Australia. Besides, we can always say 
that somebody has imposed upon us, 
can’t we? You wait until business be- 
gins to pick up. After reading that every 
editor in the city will want to know what 
else we have for sale. And as for the au- 
thors—well, agents that keep Kipling 
poems on hand will have more than they 
can do. We'll have to hire an extra of- 
fice before the week is out.” 

Scott sighed and rolled his morning 
cigarette between his fingers, but in the 
act of striking a match he was inter- 
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nition or by shells, should they penettfate 

and explode within the magazine. Fur- 

thermore, both of these explosives are ab- 

solutely stable and undergo no change 

whatever, no matter how long they may 

lie in storage. ; 
Brook.yn, N. Y, 


Order Kaupling. 
Boltwood. 


rupted by a messenger boy. He broke 
open the envelope, and then tossed the in- 
closure over to Loring. Hugh looked at 
it eagerly: 


“The McScriblan Company present their 
compliments to Messrs. Loring & Scott, and 
will be desirous of seeing Mr. Kipling’s poem, 
mentioned in this morning’s Leader. They 
take the liberty of adding that they are anxious 
to secure any other works of celebrated au- 
thors which Messrs. Loring & Scott may have 
in their hands for disposal.” 


Loring snorted excitedly. 

_ “ But what can we say to ’em?” asked 

Andy, helplessly, after the messenger 
had retired. “We haven’t got a manu- 
script that’s worth a cent, and you know 
it.” 

“Oh, don’t worry!” Loring exclaimed. 
“The authors will have that ad. pointed 
out to them, as well as the publish- 
ers. I  shouldn’t be surprised if 
Richard Harding—hello, here’s an- 
other! ” 

A second messenger, a note from 
Doublepage & Harclure. Even Scott’s 
heretofore doubtful eyes gleamed at this. 

“ Now,” he said, “I guess they'll pay 
some attention to us. Hugh, this is im- 
mense, so long as we don’t get found 


out.” 

“Never you mind about that. Come 
in! It’s probably the great American 
novelist.” 

But the caller was not a novelist, he 
was a sharp faced young reporter for 
the Evening Universe. 

“ Came t’ see ’bout this Kipling poem,” 
said he, glaring at Loring through a 
pair of very thick eyeglasses. “‘ Course, 
it’s matter *f great gen’ral int’rest. Any- 
thing y’ want tell th’ Universe?” 

Hugh cleared his throat and glanced 
at his partner, but the latter gentleman 
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only rose hurriedly and looked out of the 
window with an impressive air of ab- 
straction. The rapid spoken man from 
the Universe pulled up a chair and pro- 
duced a dirty note-book. 

“You see,” faltered Loring, “I—I 
didn’t read the poem—I—I 4 

“Don’t want you t’ recite it,” the re- 
porter said. “Only few things ne’sary 
for a story. What’s poem ’bout? When 
was ’t written? How much’s ’t worth? 
What’s style? Why’d Kipling d’spise 
England?” : 

Hugh interrupted him, under the guid- 
ance of a happy inspiration. 

“T’ll tell you,” he suggested, “ this is 
rather a delicate business matter. You’d 
better let me draw up a—a sort of state- 
ment. I'll have it ready in an hour.” 

“O. K.,” assented the newspaper man. 
“You'll agree t’ give out nothin’ else t’ 
th’ other boys? They’ll all be round.” 

“The same information will be given 
to all the papers,” Loring declared, “ in 
one hour.” 

“Good,” said 
slammed the door. 

“What are we going to do?” cried 
Andy. “ Those pirates are bound to get 
up some kind of a story. It will ruin us 
—our reputation and all that.” 

“T know what I’m going to do,” said 
Loring. “I’m going to get away from 
here, run to the nearest hotel, and work 
out a story. You hold the reporters till 
I get back. I can’t think here, it’s im- 
possible. Keep up your nerve, my son. 
It’s all right.” 


the 


Universe, and 


He jumped up from his chair and into — 


his overcoat and out of the office before 
his astonished partner could make an ef- 
fective protest. 

“Tf Mark Twain and Anthony Hope 
come in,” he called back from the corri- 
dor, “tell ’°em we'll sell their stuff on a 
ten per cent. commission.” 

But Hugh, in reality, did not feel in a 
facetious mood. He crossed the street 
to the Jefferson House, sat down in the 
writing room, and chewed the end of a 
penholder. The longer he thought of it 
the more serious seemed the situation. A 
ludicrous exposure of the false adver- 
tisement would disgrace Andy and him- 
self beyond hope of redemption, their 
distinguished references would fall upon 
them indignantly, their career in the lit- 
erary and publishing world would end 
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forever. He anathematized Scott for 
suggesting the crazy scheme, and himself 
for executing it, and the thoughtless 
spirit of enterprise which had made them 
overlook the dishonesty of the thing. 
And then he set himself to the composi- 
tion of a second lie to save the first. 

He finished it on time and smiled com- 
placently at the result. It filled only two 
sheets, and yet was impregnable in its 
simplicity. He put the statement in his 
pocket, and returned to the office. 

When he entered he found three or 
four men disposed on a row of chairs at 
one end of the single room. In the op- 
posite corner sat a little old man, very 
much out at elbows, stroking his gray 
hair thoughtfully with a roll of blue pa- 
per. Scott was at his desk. A stout, 
bearded individual disengaged himself 
from the row of men in waiting and 
greeted Loring effusively. 

“ I’m Connors,” he said, “Connors, the 
literary critic of the Daily Spectator. Al- 
low me to congratulate you, Mr. Loring, 
upon the recovery of your treasure.” 

“ What!” gasped Loring. 

“It’s been found,” explained Andy, in 
a voice that suggested a man delivering 
his last speech on the scaffold. ‘“ The 
poem, you know, the epic—the Kipling. 
‘England,’ you know, ‘ I Despise Thee.’ ” 

Hugh’s horrified gaze turned mechan- 
ically toward the shabby person in the 
corner, who thereupon arose and leaned 
diffidently against the wall, shifting the 
blue manuscript from one hand to the 
other. 

“This is Mr. Zenker,” went on Scott. 
“T told him that I couldn’t pay him the 
reward until you returned.” 

“ Certainly not,” Loring put in, hardly 
knowing what he was saying. “ It’s ab- 
surd. There—there must be some mis- 
take.” 

Little Zenker coughed an apology be- 
hind the roll of manuscript before speak- 
ing. Then he said: 

“How do you know, sir, begging your 
pardon, without a read out of the poem? 
Will you look at it, sir?” 

Loring did look at it. The manu- 
script was pen written in a neat copyist’s 
hand. It was properly signed. The 
three cantos were bound separately. It 
answered the description as advertised 
in every particular. 

“ Of course,” suggested Mr. Connors, 
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pompously, “ the interest of the press in 
your story determines at the restoration 
of this ‘gem to its rightful owner. But 
if any extracts from Mr. Kipling’s lines 
are available for publication——’ 

‘ By no means,” said Loring, who had 
found his breath. ’ 

One after the other the reporters 
started to go out; obviously there was no 
meat in this business at present. But 
suddenly the Universe man turned to 
Zenker. 

‘‘ Say, cap’n,” he asked, “ where d’ you 
hang out?”’ 

Mr. Zenker bowed eagerly. 

“The Pelican Hotel, gentlemen,” he 
replied, “on the Bowery. 1 can give you, 
I dare say, some striking particulars of 
this incident, being an old journalist my- 
self. But naturally 1 am not at liberty 
to speak without the permission of Mr. 
Kipling’s agents here.” 

* Well, ll look you up anyhow,” 
grumbled the reporter. “ Good-morn- 
ing.” 

Lhe representatives of the papers with- 
drew without a word about the state- 
ment, and Loring tore it up while he 
stared at Mr. Zenker. Mr. Zenker had 
red eyes and a trembling chin. His 
clothes were shiny and dilapidated, and a 
genial odor of alcohol clung about them. 

“When did you see our advertise- 
ment?” said Loring, sharply. 

* At four o’clock this morning.” 

‘And you’ve written that poem since 
then? ”’ 

oé Sir! ”? 
ningly. 

“Let me read it,’ suggested Scott. 
Now Andy was the literary expert of the 
establishment. Before embarking with 
Loring he had been for years an editorial 
reader in the biggest periodical house in 
the country. He had not finished the 
first canto of the poem when. he jumped 
from his chair in surprise. 

“The very Dickens, it ts Kipling!” he 
cried. “ It’s the best stuff I ever saw.” 

“ But it can’t be Kipling,” said Hugh. 

“It’s as much Kipling,” quavered Mr. 
Zenker, “as the poem you advertised one 
hundred dollars for, gentlemen.” 

The eyes of the two partners flashed 
messages between them. 

“ He’s on,” said the eyes of Loring. 

“ He’s worth buying,” said the eyes of 
Scott. Mr. Zenker, in the meantime, 


The red eyes blinked cun- 


steadied a trembling hand upon the back 
of his chair. 

“ Look here,” Andy demanded, “do 
you write much of this kind? Because 
1f you do, we'll waive the Kipling ques- 
tion.” 

‘My work is most irregular, sir,” the 
little man replied, “ most irregular. And 
I do not get on well with editors. I am 
not a favorite caller in publishing of- 
fices.”’ ; 

* I should think not,” Hugh thought. 

“Still, I have some things which I 
could show you. I left them in my over- 
coat at the Pelican.” 

‘Well, bring them in here,” suggested 
Scott. 

“Unfortunately, my coat is held for 
room rent,” objected Mr. Zenker, mild- 
ly. “ Forty cents, I think.” 

“You go and get your verses,” said 


_Hugh, giving him two or three dollars. 


“And the reward for this Kipling 
epic?” added the poet. “ The reporters, 
you remember, have my address.” 

“ Tf you’ll keep your mouth shut, it will 
be worth your while.” Andy was the one 
who made this acknowledgment. “I 
think we understand one another.” 

Mr. Zenker buttoned his ragged coat 
over his blue manuscript, murmured his 
gratitude, and departed. As for the 
younger men, they spent their luncheon 
hour in telephoning a revised “ state- 
ment” to the newspapers which made 
such an unimportant story out of the 
episode that not a line about the occur- 
rence appeared in print. 

“Has Zenker showed up?” inquired 
Hugh the next morning, before he had 
fairly closed the office door. 

Scott handed him the Leader, and 
pointed without comment at a city item 
in brevier type: 

“A well-known Bowery character named 
Zenker was burned to death last night in his 
room at the Pelican Hotel. While intoxicated 
the unfortunate man is supposed to have over- 
turned an oil stove. The fire destroyed more 


than half of one floor, including the effects of 
the lodgers, before it was extinguished.” 


Loring whistled. 

“You’d do more than whistle,” sighed 
Andy, “if you’d read that poem.” 

“Which was written to our order,” 
concluded Hugh. “Poor old Zenker! 
What a story Kipling might have made 
of him!” 
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Cuba's Cause of Offense. 
By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


LL present conditions indicate that, 
for the next few days, Cuba and 
Cuban affairs will be subjects for 

daily telegrams, rather than for com- 
munications which can only appear at a 
time when the situation may have ma- 
terially altered. Yet, for the proper un- 
derstanding of that which may happen, a 
knowledge of that which has occurred is 
of advantage, if it be not a necessity. 
All that comes to me just now from the 
United States assures me that few of 
those at home realize the tensity and the 
seriousness which have marked the Cu- 
ban situation for the last few days. Nor 
do they realize the imminence of disor- 
der, serious tho not extensive, which 
marks it to-day. 

Critical comment upon men and mat- 
ters is a far less enjoyable work than is 
encomium and commendation. But it is 
wholly true that the relations between 
Cuba and the United States to-day are 
what they are in large measure through 
lack of honest and adequate critical com- 
ment upon the local administration. 
America rests its views of the Cuban sit- 
uation upon the dispatches and reports of 
the last year submitted either through of- 
ficial channels, or through news agents 
whose only function is the forwarding 
of daily happenings without comment or 
opinion. It is not to be supposed that 
the first of these, the official, would con- 
demn itself by any admission of failure 
or error. The ruler or leader who re- 
ports to his Government an unsatisfac- 
tory condition in the department for 
which he is responsible is almost as rare 
as the dodo. It is quite to be expected 
that official reports would present all 
matters in the most rosy and optimistic 
light. It is a wholly natural process. 
The other channel, the news agent, is de- 
pendent in large measure for his news 
items upon official headquarters. His 
work is to ascertain just what is done 
each day, not why it is done, or how it is 
done, or why it was not done in some 
other way. With causes, conditions and 
results he has little to do. 

This has been the condition in Cuba. 
A revolt in Santiago; however, would set 


themajority of Americans into wondering 
consternation as to how it happened and 
why it happened. Until that note is 
sounded men will go their way and 
pooh-pooh at the possibility of it. Yet, 
as matters stand in Cuba to-day, that 
condition is by no means an impossibil- 
ity, and there are some of apprehensive 
disposition who honestly predict it. I 
will not say that I look for it, but, unless: 
the situation be greatly and speedily re- 
lieved, I shall not be surprised if it 
comes. 

Of America’s work in the departments 
of education and sanitation in Cuba the 
American public has heard much within 
the last year. Of the undercurrent of po- 
litical unrest, of discontent, of industrial 
difficulty, little has been heard. Few 
Americans know how much the provi- 
sion, last summer, for the preliminary 
steps toward an independent Cuba was 
due to a menace of trouble which the in- 
dependence measure was intended to 
suppress. The Cuban Constitutional 
Convention is not rightly to be credited 
solely to American magnanimity. It 
wasrather a sop to adiminutive Cerberus. 
But the measure was set on foot, the call 
issued for a constitutional convention, 
and the great American public went its 
way, troubling itself nothing about a land 
in which people were not killing each 
other, and resting content that the Amer- 
ican pledge was immediately to be ful- 
filed. America had too much else on its 
mind to warrant the close watching of 
processes. For the help which it may be 
to any who wish to “ post up” on those 
processes, for a more competent under- 
standing of the results, I wish to give a 
brief review of the Cuban political situa- 
tion of recent months. 

For the purpose of effecting municipal 
elections and local self-government for 
Cuban municipalities, there was issued 
Civil Order No. 164, under date of April 
18th, 1900. The qualifications for the 
franchise were as follows: 

Ist. The voter must be a native male 
Cuban, or the son of a native male Cu- 
ban, born while his parents were tempo- 
rarily residing abroad, or a Spaniard in- 
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cluded within the provisions of Article 9 
of the Treaty of Paris, who has not made 
declaration of his decision to preserve his 
allegiance to the Crown of Spain, as pro- 
vided in said article. 

2d. He must be of the age of twenty- 
one years or upward, on the day preced- 
ing the election. 

3rd. He must have resided in the mu- 
nicipality in which he intends to vote at 
least thirty days immediately preceding 
the first day of registration, and, in addi- 
tion to the above, he must possess any 
one of the following qualifications: (a), 
ability to read or write; (b), ownership 
of real or personal property to the value 
of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250), 
American gold; (c), service in the Cu- 
ban army prior to July 18th, 1898, and 
honorable discharge therefrom, whether 
a native Cuban or not. 

In this provision a serious objection 
presents itself. My own view is that, for 
American purposes, universal suffrage 
would have been the wiser and more fit- 
ting, but universal versus a restricted 
suffrage is, in Cuba as elsewhere, a ques- 
tion of personal opinion. The new con- 
stitution of the Cubans themselves pro- 
vides for universal suffrage. But there 
is the fact that in Cuba there are thou- 
sands of men, peasant farmers, laborers, 
and others, who, during the days of the 
war, were of those known as pacificos, 
non-combatants. Thousands of these 
suffered the loss of everything they pos- 
sessed; their homes were destroyed, and 
their little fields laid waste.. The major- 
ity of them can neither read nor write, 
and thedevastation of war left them with- 
out the requisite representation of $250 
in gold, in real or personal property. 
Thus, tho Cubans, with an interest in 
Cuba’s life, they were disqualified and 
barred from participation in that which 
concerned them quite as vitally as it did 
their richer or more cultured neighbors. 
Again, the provision for the suffrage 
granted to ex-soldiers, tho their right to 
it may not be questioned, opened the bal- 
lot box to many who were wholly illit- 
erate, without a dollar, or a dollar’s 
worth of property, and who represented, 
in many cases, a disorderly, unruly and 
irresponsible element, that element which 
armies always draw into themselves, 
which enters an army or a mob from a 
certain attraction in the life and in its 
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processes, rather than from motives of 
principle or high patriotism. 

Under the provisions of this law the 
members of the constitutional conven- 
tion were also elected. The call to that 
convention was issued as Civil Order No. 
301, under date of July25th, 1900. There 
are many Americans who do not even yet 
understand that the proceedings of the 
convention are not subject to its terms. 
That call, after quoting from the joint 
resolution of April 20th, 1898, reads as 
follows: 


“And whereas, the people of Cuba have 
established municipal governments, deriving 
their authority from the suffrages of the peo- 
ple given under just and equal laws, and are 
now ready, in like manner, to proceed to the 
establishment of a general government which 
shall assume and exercise sovereignty, juris- 
diction and control over the island; 

“ Therefore, it is ordered that a general elec- 
tion be held in the island of Cuba on the third 
Saturday of September, in the year 1900, to 
elect delegates to a convention to meet in the 
city of Havana, at 12 o’clock noon on the first 
Monday of November, in the year 1900, to 
frame and adopt a constitution for the people 
of Cuba, and, as a part thereof, to provide for 
and agree with the Government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between that 
Government and the Government of Cuba, and 
to provide for the election by the people of 
officers under such constitution and the trans- 
fer of government to the officers so elected.” 


The terms of this call encountered 
much of active opposition in both Cuba 
and the United States. The point of 
special objection lay in the inclusion, “ as 
a part thereof,” of provisions for the re- 
lations which should exist between the 
two countries. This opposition, in Cuba, 
became tantamount to a rejection of the 
proposition, and a refusal to go to the 
polls under it.. The matter was quietly 
adjusted, and Washington gave to Cu- 
ban leaders a full assurance that the ob- 
jectionable terms would be altered. Ac- 
cepting this semi-official assurance, the 
Cubans proceeded with the election. The 
election was duly held on the specified 
day. Many charges of fraud and cor- 
ruption have been openly made, and 
many of them seem capable of complete 
substantiation. But, as no official in- 
vestigation has been made, the matter has 
passed over, and the elected body stands, 
both de facto and de jure, the representa- 
tive Cuban Constitutional Assembly. 

Upon opening the proceedings of this 
assembly, on November 5th, General 
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Wood, as the representative of the United 
States, read that which is now known as 
Civil Order No. 455, dated Havana, No- 
vember 9th, 1900, it being a modification 
of Civil Order No. 301 (quoted above), 
in response to the Cuban protest. A part 
of that order (No. 455) reads as follows: 

“ As Military Governor of this island, repre- 
senting the President of the United States, I 
call this convention to order. 

“Tt will be your duty, first, to frame and 
adopt a Constitution for Cuba, and, when that 
has been done, to formulate what, in your 
opinion, ought to be the relations -between 
Cuba and the United States. The Constitution 
must be adequate to secure a stable, orderly 
and free government.” 


After reading these instructions, Gen- 
eral Wood addressed the assembly, and, 
in distinct terms, stated that which is 
fully implied in the order—namely, that 
the constitution and the matter of rela- 
tions were wholly separate and distinct 
from each other. The point was definite- 
ly stated and clearly understood. The 
misconception on the part of so many 
Americans, private citizens, public offi- 
cials, and writers for the press and the 
magazines, has been a fruitful cause of 
friction between the two countries. But 
the fact stands, emphatically, that the Cu- 
bans have followed their instructions. 

Acting upon these instructions, the 
Cubans organized their convention, and 
proceeded with their work. During the 
opening days it dragged seriously. 
There was a stock of superfluous steam 
which had to be worked off. But there 
crept slowly over all .a growing sense 
of responsibility which dampened en- 
thusiasm, and they settled down to a com- 
mendable pace. The result was a sur- 
prise to many, myself among them. 
Within a wholly reasonable time they 
produced a document which, as a consti- 
tution, is highly creditable and quite as 
good a working basis as constitutions 
generally are. Ts special suitability for 
the government of Cuba is partly a mat- 
ter of opinion and partly a matter of fact, 
determinable only by experience. 

During all this experience there had 
been a general assurance and a full un- 
derstanding that the convention was to 
be subject to no official restraint or influ- 
ence. The attitude of the United States 
was to be one of “ Hands off.” It was 
also understood and expressed that Cuba 
was the one who was to declare, first, its 
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opinion regarding the matter of rela- 
tions. After the submission of the con- 
stitution and the “ opinion,” the United 
States would have its turn to state its 
ideas in the form of comment or criti- 
cism, and adjustment. would be mutually 
effected. Proceeding along these lines 
the convention was preparing for the for- 
mulation of its opinion. The matter was 
under discussion in frequent conferences. 

A considerable amount of adverse and 
even somewhat vicious criticism was now 
following the publication through the 
press, but quite unofficial, of imperfect 
translations of the constitution. There 
was much of ignorant censure of the con- 
vention for not doing that which it had 
been distinctly told not to do. There was 
much of foolish comment upon Cuban 
ingratitude, because expression of it was 
not put where it had no business to be. 
One journal referred to the convention as 
the “rabble gathered in Havana.” All 
these little slings and arrows irritate, and 
the Cubans are a sensitive people. Frank 
and open criticism, kindly and courteous- 
ly expressed, they will stand and accept, 
I think, far better than do Americans, but 
the petty, the unjust, the ignorant, and 
the uncalled for, leave their mark, and 
they have had much of these of late. 

These were annoyances, but they 
would have been passed over. A serious 
issue was raised when the Military Gov- 
ernor, in order that he might not inter- 
fere with a projected alligator hunt, 
somewhat peremptorily summoned half a 
dozen members of the convention, in- 
cluding the President, to a thirty-mile 
run on an uncomfortable railway, a 
doubtful dinner, and a midnight return, 
for the purpose of tendering a set of pro- 
posals expressing the opinion of the 
American Executive. 

A few days later, another group, this 
time the Committee on Relations, re- 
ceived a second communication through 
official channels. This was personally 
addressed to Dr. Diego Tamayo, Presi- 
dente de Comision de Relaciones. This 
second hint as to what the Cubans ought 
to think their relations to the United 
States “ought to be” was broader than 
the first. It was accompanied with offi- 
cial information that, even if they did 
decide to take the hint, there was no sort 
of certainty that the proposals would be 
accepted in Washington because the 
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President’s hands were tied by treaties 
and resolutions. The Cubans, quite log- 
ically, interpreted this into an effort of 
the American administration to induce 
the Cubans to enable the United States to 
avoid the binding force of the treaties 
and resolutions by Cuban request. This 
did not suit their ideas any better than 
did the somewhat irregular fashion in 
which the matter was presented. The 
friction and the feeling increased. If 
the Military Governor was aware of it he 
ignored it. 


Once or twice there was imminent dan- - 


ger of the dissolution of the convention. 
Calmer judgment prevailed, but a feel- 
ing of distinct tensity developed. On 
the night of February 26th the conven- 

tion adopted the proposals which have 
’ been submitted through the columns of 
the daily press. The second step in their 
work was taken, and it was taken in en- 
tire accordance with their instructions. 
During this process the Platt amendment 
was being prepared, and its tenor was 
known in Havana. Its terms and its prop- 
osition seemed much like an ultimatum. 
The Washington attitude appeared to be 
changed. The original proposal had 
been a plan of non-interference until the 
work of the convention was done, then 
a review of that work, and diplomatic 
adjustment of any differences that might 
arise. But this was a new policy, 
sprung upon the Cubans within a period 
of ten days, and varying widely from that 
which they had been led to expect. Here 
were, first, the hints submitted on the 
Batabano trip of February 15th; second, 
the suggestion sent to Sefior Tamayo on 
February 21st; third, the demand of the 
Platt amendment. 

People whose whole life has witnessed 
nothing in politics but unfaith and in- 
trigue become readily suspicious. From 
the Cuban standpoint there is ample 
ground for doubt of American purposes. 
An endless amount of evidence, compe- 
tent and otherwise, is readily available to 
support an allegation that agents and 
representatives of the American Govern- 
ment seek to evade or violate the Ameri- 
can pledge. In volume and in force of 
assertion it outweighs the evidence of 
honest purpose. The Cubans doubt, and 
have much reason for doubting. They 


are bitterly offended by processés, and 
have much ground for offense. 

But it is all so needless, all so unfor- 
tunate. Much of the responsibility for 
it all rests in a general American failure 
to understand Cuban character, in gen- 
eral American inability to realize that 
habits of thought and mind and life are 
not necessarily bad or inferior simply be- 
cause they are not as ours are. We de- 
mand that others trust us, even tho we 
give them every reason to doubt us, and 
plainly show that we distrust them. The 
Cubans are grateful to the United States ; 
they desire that the mutual relations of 
the two countries be of intimate and cor- 
dial nature; they realize Cuban depend- 
ence upon America for a market for Cu- 
ban products, and Cuban dependence 
upon America for protection in all ways. 
It America could be represented in Cuba 
by a man who would command Cuban re- 
spect, esteem and confidence; who would 
present to them American desires in tact- 
ful way at which no offense could be 
taken ; no reason would exist for friction 
or bitter feeling. 

To-day there is bitterness and antago- 
nism where there should be friendship 
and harmony ; there are mutterings of re- 
volt where there should be no possibility 
of anything save peace; a people have 
been antagonized who well might have 
been and who should have been won. 
For- some measure of this the Cubans 
are doubtless responsible, but America is 
the stronger nation and she has been the 
controlling power, and her share of 
blame is much the greater of the two. 
The Cubans are easy to lead, hard to 
drive, and when America demands con- 
cessions as a sine qua non of Cuban in- 
pendence, Cuba may be foolish to do so, 
but she resents and refuses to grant the 
demand for that which, had she been 
left to herself according to the original 
understanding, she would have given 
voluntarily. The American people should 
pray diligently that grace and wisdom be 
given to their rulers and representatives 
in foreign lands that they may learn how 
useless it is to demand, in ways that give 
offense, the things which are to be had 
for courteous asking, and how much bet- 
ter is political honesty than political in- 
trigue. 2 
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LITERATURE. 


A History of Criticism.* 


THE first volume of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s history, treating the classical and 
medieval periods, is a welcome addition 
to the library of any one interested in the 
wider study of literature, and the whole 
work when completed will supply a de- 
sideratum long called for. Yet it must 
be said frankly, and after all due allow- 
ance for the difficulties of the task under- 
taken, that the reader who comes to the 
present volume desiring more than a 
superficial survey of the subject will be 
sadly disappointed. 

Nearly half the volume—and this is 
a fair and natural proportion—is devoted 
to the critical writers of Greece ; but with 
the exception of Longinus, with whom 
Prof. Saintsbury is particularly in sym- 
pathy, it may be said that the adequacy 
of the historian’s treatment varies in in- 
verse ratio to the importance of the critic 


treated. So with Plato. Tho we find a 


few rhapsodic sentences on Plato’s 
“critical position” in the “ Phzdrus,” 
yet there is no attempt to explain his atti- 
tude toward ‘rhetoric in that dialogue 
and the “ Gorgias ;” and tho we read a 
few wise words on Plato’s idealism 
which accounts so well “ for the ineffa- 
ble poetic pleasure, the sudden ‘ gusta- 
tion of God’ which poetry gives,” yet 
there is no real effort to connect this 
idealism, if connection there be. with his 
strange hostility in “ The Republic ” and 
elsewhere toward the poets. Neither is 
there the slightest effort to gather to- 
gether and combine the many pregnant 
remarks on literature and art that are 
scattered through his works. Aristotle 
in some ways fares better, but not much 
better. We have an admirable summary 
of the “ Poetics” and “ Rhetoric,” for 
which we are duly grateful, and the dis- 
cussion of these works is not without 
penetration. at least in more superficial 
matters. But from a serious and volu- 
minous historian of criticism we should 
expect more than off-hand comments, 
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we should expect enlightening interpre- 
tation, or at least proper consideration 
of the conception of mimesis (imitation ) 
which plays so prominent a part in the 
theories of Aristotle, as of Plato before 
him and of innumerable writers after 
him. A careful discernment of the sense 
of this word and a comparison of it with 
its half equivalents (representation, im- 
agination, realism, etc.,) in modern dia- 
lects, might have required something 
more than vast industry in the author, 
but it would have had corresponding 
interest for the thoughtful reader. 
Again, in a notable passage of the 
“ Poetics,” Aristotle analyzes the various 
elements that go to make up a tragedy, 
and shows why, from his point of view, 
characterization is secondary to plot (lit- 
erally putting together of the actions; 
the connotation of plot is a little mislead- 
ing). To the average modern reader 
this statement comes with something 
of the shock of surprise, and so apparent- 
ly it affected Professor Saintsbury. For 
this reason it would have seemed judi- 
cious to delay longer on such a theory 
than merely to intimate that if Aristotle 
had enjoyed the same advantages of 
wide reading as he (the historian) such 
an absurd statement would never have 
been made. As a matter of fact Aristo- 
tle’s theory is pregnant with the weight- 
iest truth, as any one may learn who will 
read in Santayana’s “ Poetry and Reli- 
gion ” the subtle and interesting chapter 
on “ The Elements of Poetry.” 

Instances of the above kind might be 
enumerated indefinitely. But the his- 
torian has sinned more capitally in fail- 
ing to comprehend the essential prin- 
ciples that prevail all through Greek 
criticism and the period of Greek liter- 
ature under consideration. He cannot 
fail, of course, to see the pernicious ef- 
fects that resulted from regarding or- 
atory as the consummate and model 
form of prose; but he does fail to see, or 
at least to describe, the intimate relation 
between this theory of oratory and that 
school of sophism which, as an exag- 
gerated growth of what was always in- 
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herent in Greek character, gradually 
sapped the vitality of every branch of 
Hellenic morals and art. Professor 
Saintsbury writes of literature as of 
something in the air and forming no part 
of life, and as a result he misses the one 
thread that would, have guided him safely 
through all this labyrinthine literature 
of decay. 

And even granting the historian the 
privilege he claims of eschewing all ref- 
erences to human life and all discussion 
of philosophical problems, what excuse 
shall be offered for his neglect to divest 
himself of standing prejudices and habits 
of thought and to throw himself back 
into the circumstances of the person and 
era treated? We do not mean by this 
that the critical reason is to be abandoned 
for any specious historical impression- 
ism, but only to demand of the present 
historian what he himself claims to be 
the first and essential quality of sym- 
pathetic intelligence. In the treatment, 
for example, of Horace have we not a 
right to expect, besides a running com- 
mentary of clever obiter dicta, some at- 
tempt to enter into the position of Hor- 
ace himself, and some effort to explain 
what his critical attitude toward his pred- 
ecessors means personally, and what it 
signifies in the development of Roman 
letters? And so with Quintilian, whom 
Professor Saintsbury very justly ad- 
mires. What we should wish most of all 
would be a searching examination of the 
reasons why from his surroundings and 
character Quintilian wrote thus and thus, 
and some indication in more than a pass- 
ing remark of what his criticisms signify 
for us of to-day. And as regards gen- 
eral grasp of the subject, consider this 
statement, which in different words is 
reiterated throughout the book: “ The 
contempt of style as something ‘ vulgar,’ 
which had beset all antiquity (save al- 
ways Longinus).” The statement is in- 
credibly false and perverse. The prose 
writers of the period considered by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury carried the minute 
study of style to the utterly absurd, and 
in the end quite forgot substance in their 
pursuit of words. And in the critics we 
may read chapters on hiatus, rhythm, 
composition and other minutie of style, 
that simply bewilder us with their sub- 
tleties. 

We fear this blindness of the historian 


comes from rather a fatal misunder- 
standing of his office. Professor Saints- 
bury is wont to boast in season and out 
of season of the bulk of reading he has 
gone through. To judge from his work 
he has indeed accomplished a vast deal 
in that direction; and furthermore, he 
carries his burden of erudition in the 
jauntiest manner conceivable. But some- 
thing is needful besides this quantitative 
preparation. An unamiable person might 
even insinuate that it would be wise now 
and then to cease reading and take time 
for reflection. ‘ Read, read much, read 
very much, read the most possible,” is a 
famous dictum of a famous German 
scholar; it may make a scholar, but we 
fear it will never furnish forth a satis- 
factory critic. 

Yet in one sense this willingness to 
plod through measureless masses of print 
has resulted in giving us a very valuable 
book. There is a story of a scholar who 
praised God for putting it into the hearts 
of some men to write dictionaries; and 
from this point of view we grant Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s work ungrudging 
praise. We cannot be thankful enough 
to him for reading and digesting and 
making analyses of a vast body of writ- 
ing, which is, for the most part, of the 
dullest and most difficult nature. Where 
little philosophy is necessary and much 
patience is demanded, the present work 
is admirable. It is possible to go fur- 
ther than this. Considering the nature 
of the subject, the work, as a whole, is 
surprisingly entertaining. Professor 
Saintsbury has a clever trick of main- 
taining a running stream of comment 
parallel with the main argument which 
adds a certain zest to the driest material. 


Sd 
Another Philippine Book.* 


TuHIs interesting and able book con- 
sists mainly of letters which appeared in 
the Evening Post (New York) during 
the years 1899 and 1900, when the author 
was the special correspondent of that 
journal at Manila. It is seldom that the 
letters of a trained and talented reporter 
can be linked together to make a con- 
tinuous story such as is demanded for a 
book. Journalism generally cares for 
striking incidents and events, for person- 
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ality and picturesqueness than for prin- 
ciples, discussions and studies. These it 
leaves to the writer, scholar or states- 
man. It is therefore high praise to say 
that Mr. Robinson’s letters made a book 
of more than average readability and 
value. On the one side he does not lose 
sight of news facts and striking situa- 
tions, nor on the other does he overlook 
those movements of which men are but 
the pawns and battles the incidental 
symptoms. His thoroughness may be 
estimated from the fact that he is one of 
the few correspondents and authors who 
have recognized the poly-ethnic as well 
as the polyglottic character of the Fil- 
ipinos and have appreciated the political 
and social problems which result there- 
from. He has done so well in this direc- 
tion that the student is obliged to regret 
that he did not do more. We know that 
there is a feud between the Tagals and 
Macabebes and that there used to be one 
between the Tagals and Igorrotes. Is 
there one between the Tagals and Ilo- 
canos? What is the feeling between 
Tagal and Visaya, Mindanao and Sulu, 
Moro and Christian? 

Here and there the author shows that 
he noticed these racial prejudices and 
differences, but like Forman and Lala, he 
whets our curiosity without giving us a 
full answer. 

The highest credit which can be as- 
cribed to Mr. Robinson is that he was the 
first correspondent to perceive the in- 
domitable will power of the Tagal, in 
fact he appears to have been the only ob- 
server in either journalistic, military or 
diplomatic circles in 1899 to have noticed 
the fact. Yet there was every analogy 
to justify such a belief without any es- 
pecial knowledge. The Japanese who 
are half Malay, the native Formosans 
(Pep-o-hwan), the Achinese in Sumatra 
and the rebellious Orangs of Malacca 
have shown the same fearless persever- 
ance and unconquerable hate a score of 
times. ; 

On the other hand Mr. Robinson does 
not notice another phase of the Malay 
character, or if noticing it does not give 
it sufficient importance. This includes 
the latter’s love of excitement and his 
inabilitv to look beyond his own hori- 
zon. Here is where the British and 
Dutch statesmen have found the means 
to establish stable colonial government. 


Johore, Sungei Ujong, Pahang, Selan- 
gor, Java, Borneo and other Malay lands 
are governed without trouble, almost 
without friction. 

They give what may be termed com- 
plete home rule, encourage native cus- 
toms, remedy native evils through native 
agencies and give the land the benefit 
of good roads, police, upright courts, 
the post office and telegraph. How far 
this system can be applied to the Tagals 
remains to be seen. 

The reader may dissent from the in- 
ferences of the author, this being a mat- 
ter of personal judgment, but he is 
bound to admit the accuracy and careful- 
ness of his statements. It is seldom that 
so conscientious an exposition of matters 
over which the storm of war and political 
strife is raging is ever presented to the 
public. The manner is as good as the 
matter. Mr. Robinson writes fluently, 
avoiding both the careless phrasing so 
common to newspaper work and the 
pedantic utterances of would-be book- 
makers. The work should be read by 
all who desire to obtain full information 
upon the Philippine problem. 


& 
The South’s Rulers.* 


THE good type, the fine paper and the 
numerous and excellent illustrations of 
this book combine to make one wonder 
why the bookbinder has not striven to 
make his share of its exterior worthy of 
its purpose. Indeed this binding is ex- 
asperating. With the most careful 
handling the leaves, with an ominous 
crackling, threaten to fall asunder. But 
this is all the fault we have to find with 
the book, either outside or in. 

Mr. Crawford’s work is not always of 
even quality. Some of his books are 
magnificent, while some are not much 
above the average of good literary work- 
men. In so prolific a writer this un- 
evenness is to be expected. In the pres- 
ent work he has stepped higher and fur- 
ther along in the path opened in “ Ave 
Roma Immortalis,” and the result is 
correspondinglv and unexpectedly good. 
“ The Rulers of the South ” is not a sim- 
ple record of dates and events, more or 
less interesting; not a dull relation of 
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facts as they are found in imperfect and 
dry-as-dust chronicles, but the very ro- 
mance of history. Perhaps it may be ob- 
jected that there is more of the romance 
than of the history. This may be true, 
but the records of the old days when 
Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Goths, 
Byzantines, Saracens, and Normans 
fought for and, in turn, ruled over the 
whole or parts of these richest islands 
of the Mediterranean are not overclear 
or explicit, and it is much, very much, 
more to the purpose that we should get 
Mr. Crawford’s vivid, fascinating pic- 
tures of the differing and contending 
races, of their racial characteristics and 
customs, of their principles of govern- 
ment, of their high achievements in some 
lines and of their unspeakable barbarity 
in other lines, than that we should be 
given a just and orderly narrative of the 
sequence of ill-understood events. Mr. 
Crawford argues that it is the privilege 
of the “ writers of romantic history ”— 
and all history is romantic in the eyes and 
hands of a really gifted historian—to 
“ choose from the confusion of discords 
those possible combinations which seem 
most harmonious. It is not his province 
to dissect the nerve of truth from the 
dead body of tradition, but rather by 
touch and thought and sympathy to make 
the old times live again.” Here speaks 
one of the true masters of history; one 
who has done his work, the work he set 
himself to do, thoroughly well. These 
hitherto little known islands of Southern 
Europe—little known historically, that 
is, to modern times—have now acquired 
a permanent importance and interest, and 
one is set to wondering whether the nov- 
elist we have so long admired and en- 
joyed is not, after all, at his best in his- 
tory. The book is too interesting to be 
dismissed with so brief a notice, but it 


would be unjust not to refer—in spite of: 


space limitations—to the spirited draw- 
ings, the reproductions of which add so 
greatly to the beauty of these volumes. 
ss 

A History oF HaAnp-Mape Lace. 
Dealing with the origin of lace, the 
growth of the great lace centers, the 
mode of manufacture, the methods of 
distinguishing and the care of various 
kinds of lace. By Mrs. F. Nevill Jack- 
son. With supplementary information 


by Ernesto Jesurum. Illustrated with 
19 plates, and over 200 engravings of 
lace and the fashion of wearing it as 
shown in contemporary portraits. Cloth. 
Large octavo. Decorated cover. Yellow 
edges. Pages 245. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City.) 
In the present volume the attempt made 
to sift and condense all available infor- 
mation so that a classification might be 
made of antique and modern lace speci- 
mens with regard to their origin, period 
and mode of manufacture, has been very 
successful, and the history of the rise and 
growth of the great lace centers has been 
admirably traced. The world’s wealth 
of lace products has been exemplified 
most delightfully, and the lace fancier 
and collector may -browse among the 
books, pages and chapters with large 
pleasure and much profit. Historic per- 
sonages clad in lace that was lavish in 
garnishment and most luxurious as a 
decorative detail in costume appear as il- 
lustrations. Our own George Washing- 
ton wears the lace cravat and sleeve 
ruffles of the period. Napoleon I is pic- 
torially represented as wearing a cravat 
Portraits by Rem- 


of Venetian point. 
brandt show subjects adorned with lace. 


Lace fans appear. Queen Victoria, as 
photographed in 1887, is wearing Flor- 
ence veil and corsage trimming of Ap- 
pliqué lace. The anecdotal history of 
lace is given place, and one of the inci- 
dents along this line is that of the smug- 
gling of lace that prevailed so extensive- 
ly in the eighteenth century that many 
people lost their lives in the risky trade. 
Dogs were also cunningly used thus. 
The almost extinct song of the lacemak- 
ers has been gleaned from Venice itself, 
and is a part of the Jackson volume. 
The book will be a temptation to book- 
lovers, and happy will be those into whose 
hands it will fall. 


THE Hoosiers. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. (Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
The-attempt to produce.a series of “ Na- 
tional Studies in American Letters” is 
most laudable, altho the individual vol- 
umes may sometimes result in showing 
more the lack of literature than its abun- 
dance. Indiana cannot by its most pa- 
triotic citizen be said to have produced 
many books of importance. For this 


reason, we think, Mr. Nichalson was 
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more than permitted, he was practically 
compelled to devote a large portion of 
his volume to a study of the growth of 
education and general intelligence in the 
State. The chapters which deal with 
this subject are clearly and interestingly 
written, and indeed the whole book is cast 
in a simple and entertaining style. In 
treating the more strictly literary sub- 
jects the author falls into the error, venial 
perhaps under the circumstances, of con- 
tinual laudation. Yet even in such a 
study would it not be possible here and 
there to throw in a word of trenchant 
criticism? Must all the Hoosier geese 
appear as swans? And then if trenchant 
criticism is barred out of court, at least 
a little humor might have relieved the 
provincial note. We have not partic- 
ularly recommended the tone of Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s recent Literary History 
of America, but we think writers on 
American letters might learn from him to 
treat slightly what is essentially slight. 
We think it denotes a lack of humor to 
find the forefathers of James Whitcomb 
Riley (however much we may esteem 
that Hoosier poet) in Crabbe, Burns, 
Shakespeare and Dickens. And what an 
admirable chance of laughter lost in the 
story of New Harmony. 


& 


Literary Notes, 


“The Laws of Scientific Handwriting,” 
by William G. Benham, published by the Put- 
nams, will doubtless be of use to those who 
wish to learn how to amuse a room full of 
company. The text, however, should not be 
taken too seriously. 


..».The Minister of Instruction of Norway 
has caused to be officially published a book on 
“ Norway” for the Paris Exposition. The 
edition in English is illustrated, and contains 
over 600 pages, telling everything one could 
want to know on the subject. 


....Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, have 
published “ In and Around the Grand Canyon,” 
by George Wharton James, which should in- 
terest all people who have visited and love this 
most picturesque part of the United States. 
The book is beautifully illustrated, and the text 
is thoroughly adequate ($3.00). 


...-Chicago has a new magazine called The 
World’s Review. Its initial number is a 30- 
page paper, edited by Horace M. Rebok, Prof. 
I, A. Loos and Prof. J. H. Gray. It will ap- 
pear weekly, and its aim is “ to keep pace with 
progress and present an unbiased comment on 
what is going on in the world.” 


....A stone monument is to be erected in 
the Longfellow Park, Cambridge, by the Long- 
fellow Memorial Association as a further 
memorial to the poet whose life was so close- 
ly identified with the University City. The 
memorial is to be an elaborate structure, and 
will be erected as rapidly as the funds accu- 
mulate. 


....Lhe combination of littérateur, theo- 
logian, critic, politician and editor in a French 
Protestant is ‘unique, and when Edmond 
Schered undertook in that peculiar, luminous 
style possible to the French language to put a 
series of questions on Catholicism, which car- 
ried their answer with them, the result was 
fascinating as well as conclusive. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. have done a service by issuing his 
“ What is Catholicism,” in a translation, $1.25. 


...-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just re- 
published (without credit) Herbert D. Ward’s 
“ The Light of the World,” that appeared in 
our columns some time ago. This story is one 
of the most brilliant ones of its kind we have 
ever read. It tells the life of a man after 
death. The author seizes some scientific dis- 
coveries concerning the nature of light, and 
brings them to bear on the Resurrection in a 
most beautiful and novel way. The story will 
make an excellent Easter gift. 


...-Among the many articles written about 
Vice-President Roosevelt is one which ap- 
peared in the March number of Modern Cul- 
ture, in which the writer, Mr. Day Allen Wil- 
ley, considered Mr. Roosevelt as a type of 
what the twentieth century American should 
be. In the article the author attempted to 
show that the. vice-president has reached his 
present position before the public by his en- 
deavor to combine courage, honesty and com- 
mon sense in his life work. In a letter to Mr. 
Willey Mr. Roosevelt says: “I have so gen- 
uinely lixed that article of yours about me that 
appeared in Modern Culture that I must send 
you a line to tell you so. You have recognized 
what I was trying to be and to do—no matter 
how far I have come short in both respects, 
Let me thank you heartily.” 


....1HE OricIns AND Destiny oF IMPERIAL 
Britain, by J. A. Cramb, M.A. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, $2.50), is a vol- 
ume made up of a series of lectures delivered 
by Professor Cramb, of Queen’s College, Lon- 
don. The preface states that the book is part 
of the more theoretic sections of a larger work, 
The Origins of Imperial Britain, upon which 
the author has been for sometime engaged; but 
as the completion of that work is still at a 
distance, he has been induced to publish these 
lectures in the hope that in the present grave 
crisis they may not be without service ta his 
country.. The author appears to be a warm 
supporter of the Boer War, but the book gives 
little attention to that particular subject. It is 
devoted to a general eulogy of the modern sys- 
tem of English colonization. This is a noble 
subject on which a great book might be writ- 
ten, but the treatment in these lectures is dis- 
appointing. The style is heavy and pedantic, 
and the thought commonplace. The book ig 
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full of “lugged in” quotations and strained 
historical parallels, and is characterized 
throughout by a kind of tawdry and tiresome 
eloquence. It begins nowhere and goes no- 
gy and is in all respects an exasperating 
ook. 


..»-FACTORY PEOPLE AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 
By Edwin L. Shuey. ,(New York; Lentilhon & 
Co. 75 cents.) Books of this character fur- 
nish the best proofs of the advance of civiliza- 
tion. We take that to consist essentially in 
the increase of kindly relations between man 
and man, and in our industrial age that means 
to a considerable extent, between employer and 
employed. We have here no discussion of the 
problems of capital and labor, no theory as to 
the proper distribution of the industrial prod- 
uct, or the questions of trade unions and com- 
binations. Dismissing all such controversies, 
the author contents himself with recording the 
various measures adopted to make factory 
work healthful, agreeable and interesting; and 
to make the lives of such workers satisfactory 
outside of the factory buildings. The record 
is a long one. It is fascinating in its details, 
and altogether cheering in its ensemble. So 
many employers now take pride in making 
their factories and their surroundings attract- 
ive, in making the conditions of labor pleas- 
ant, and the homes of laborers homelike, that 
we may expect before long to find the whole 
community leavened with this leaven. We 
cannot describe the steps that have been taken 
in this direction, but we can assure our read- 
ers that a very pleasant page of social history 
has been written by Mr. Shuey. 


.... FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE. By Alexan- 
der Thomas Ormond. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00.) A work of this 
character can receive but a brief notice in our 
columns, and we must content ourselves with 
pointing out the position taken by Professor 
Ormond. He recognizes the necessity of con- 
ceding that experience gives us everything; 
but he includes reason and intuition among 
the functions of experience. Philosophy is the 
interpretation of experience in this broad 
sense, which is very different from that of 
empiricism. Experience includes more than 
the phenomenal and relative. The attempt to 
limit it leaves us with the ultra-phenomenal 
and absolute on our hands. It does not help 
us to go so far as Spencer, and admit them as 
unknowable. Professor Ormond insists that as 
the distinction between the phenomenal and 
the ultra-phenomenal is internal to experi- 
ente, there is no @ priori reason “ for denying 
the possibility of conceiving the whole content 
of experience, inclusive of the ultra-phenom- 
enon, under categories of knowledge.” It 
follows that we can conceive the absolute by 
thinking away the modifications of the finite 
and relative. “A finite consciousness may re- 
late itself to the absolute without breaking the 
molds of its finitude.” In the end this leads to 
the rejection of the mechanical theory of the 
universe, or at least to its subordination. The 
spiritual is a mode of conceiving the real that 
at the same time transcends and conserves the 
mechanical. The book is a fine example of 
critical scholarship, and its spirit is excellent. 
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Pebbles. 


Teacner: “Let us take up now the im- 
personal verbs.:+In the sentence, ‘It rains,’ 
what is it that rains?’ Johnny Upjohn: “ It.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


..-.Johnny’s body rests in peace 
Ever since his sad decease, 
But his soul is used for wicks— 
Ain’t he cute—he’s only six! 
H.C. R. 


.... It cannot be,” sighed the maid. “I 
respect you highly, Mr. Hunniwell, but we are 
incompatible.” ‘ Well, I suppose it cannot be 
helped,” the young man replied, pocketing his 
chagrin and looking about for his hat. “ But 
it defeats all my cherished hopes. I had 
planned a house in which I fondly imagined we 
might be happy. It was to have had a pantry 
twice as large as the ordinary size, with a 
roomy closet in which to stow away the new 
cooking utensils and things that a woman nat- 
urally buys when a peddler comes along.” 
‘Stay, Harry,” she said, falteringly. ‘“ Per- 
haps I have been too hasty. Give me a day or 
two to think it over. It is not impossible that 
—that ”——Chicago Tribune. 


THE OPTIMIST. 


When I am in the dentist’s chair 
I do not raise a fuss; 

I thank my lucky stars I’m not 
A hippopotamus. 


When baggagemen destroy my trunk 
I do not rave and rant, 

But mentally say I’m glad 
I’m not an elephant. 


When my new shoes are hard and tight, 
And ag gen impede 
My walk, I smile and think, “’Tis well 
I’m not a centipede.” 
—Exchange. 


FurTHER Love LeTTeRS OF AN ENGLISH 
Woman.—Mine exclusively! Yesterday, in 
your absence, I called on your mother. She 
sent word that she had a headache, and begged 
to be excused, but I was firm. Love, it is as 
I anticipated: she is an ignorant and arrogant 
old woman. But don’t be afraid of my telling 
her so! To what depths of dissimulation 
would not love make me descend? I shall con- 
ceal my feelings; I shall influence her only by 
example. I could see that she was struck by 
my gown—the one I copied from Elaine’s, in 
the Idylls of the King. (Tennyson, dear: I 
mean to read him to you next summer.) Dear- 
est! My one desire is to judge her leniently; 
but I happened to mention Meredith in the 
course of our talk, and her comments were so 
painfully wide of the mark that I thought it 
kinder to change the subject. It was not till 
just as I was leaving that I found out. she 
thought I was referring to the late Lord Lyt- 
ton! . Beloved, that explains so much. 
- . . P. S.—You left your goloshes here yes- 
terday, and—shall I tell you? Yes! I’ve kissed 
a little hole in one of them already !—The 
Bookman. : 
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The Carnegie Way. 


Mr. .CARNEGIE lives up to his an- 
nounced principles. He declared long 
ago that he believed that the wealth a 
man may acquire by his industry is prop- 
erly a trust which should be returned to 
the public for the public good. Accord- 
ingly, in a way almost without parallel 
among men of immense wealth, he be- 
gan giving away his surplus wealth, in 
comparatively moderate sums, particu- 
larly to libraries for popular use, and also 
for the benefit of Pittsburg and the other 
towns where his wealth has been ac- 
quired. But these were gifts that did 
not keep pace with his annual income. 
Then came the surprising announcement 
of his. sale of the entire Carnegie Com- 
pany’s property to a new colossal com- 
bination of steel and iron interests, and 
that he had completely retired from busi- 
ness. This left him free to give his time 
and thought to the carrying out of his 
life long plans to serve the public with 
his wealth; and this he proceeded to do. 

But before making any announcement 
of his intentions he sailed for Europe. 
The next day, Thursday, when he was 
fairly on the water, and out of the reach 
of both reporters and newspaper com- 
ments, the public learned that he had 
presented five million dollars as a fund 
for the care and relief of superannuated 
and disabled employees of the Carnegie 
Company, and for the maintenance of 
the libraries which he had established at 
Braddock, Homestead and Duquesne for 
their use. : 

The letters which accompanied this 
remarkable gift are nothing less than 
beautiful. One is addressed to the peo- 
ple of Pittsburg. It tells of the resolve 
made in youth to retire early from busi- 
ness and devote his mature powers to 
doing ‘good; that old age should not be 
spent in grasping more wealth, but in 
making a wise use of what had been al- 
ready acquired; that those who retire 
from business should have something 
better to retire to; that his employees 
“are not only the best of workmen, but 
the most self-respecting body of men the 
world has to show;” that the material 


benefit of a city is of far less account 
than the things of the spirit, and that 
“in taking the proceeds of the material 
to develop the things of the spiritual 
world” he is “ pursuing the ideal path 
of life and duty; ” and that it is and will 
be the constant thought of his heart how 
best to serve Pittsburg. No one can read 
this letter without admiration. Mr. 
Carnegie felt that if he had acquired 
great wealth it was by the loyal aid of 
multitudes of sturdy and noble working- 
men, and to them he returned what he 
had received. 

This announcement was made on 
Thursday; and on Saturday another ex- 
traordinary announcement appeared. It 
was the gift from Mr. Carnegie of $5,- 
200,000 to the people of Greater New 
York, for the erection of sixty-five 
branch libraries for the use of the peo- 
ple, to be under the general control of 
the great central public library. With 
this was the gift of another million for 
library purposes at St. Louis. 

And Mr. Carnegie says he has just 
begun to give. He is reported to be 
worth perhaps two hundred million dol- 
lars, and nearly all of it he intends to 
give to the public in such a way as may 
seem to him to do the most good. He 
does not give where his giving will pre- 
vent, but only where it will encourage, 
others in their giving. Every gift, ex- . 
cept to his own workmen, is conditional, 
The town or city to which he gives a 
library building must agree to make a 
sufficient annual appropriation for its 
support. The New York branch libra- 
ries which he builds at a cost of $80,000 
each must have sites provided that are 
likely to cost $20,000 apiece, and the 
city must make appropriations for their 
maintenance. He does not propose to 
pauperize communities. His gifts are 
conditional; they mean other gifts. 
Herein he is wise. 

What happiness can a rich man find 
equal to that which comes from such a 
use of his wealth? We contrast the ad- 
vancing years of a man like Mr. Carnegie 
with those of a man whose old age is 
devoted to adding to a wealth which al- 
ready burdens his strength and which he 
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must soon leave behind him. Such a 
man is no longer anxious over the vicis- 
situdes of business and the risks of fraud 
_or folly. He s¢es, intelligence and virtue 
developing about him. His declining 
years are made happy and beautiful, as 
were those of Peter Cooper, by watching 
the happiness of a multitude to whom 
his bounty has supplied the opportuni- 
ties and the pleasures of useful life. He 
has adopted a city, a community, as child 
and heir, and he knows he has the honor 


of his fellow citizens, and he enjoys the . 


approval of his own conscience. Such is 
a beautiful crown of a strenuous life. 
Such public gifts multiply themselves. 


Already other rich men are offering sites . 


for.the branch libraries of this city. Mobs 
and .lynchings are not the only things 
that. propagate themselves, for benefac- 
tions.do the same. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts 
are especially for public libraries; other 
-men will give to churches, to colleges, 
to hospitals,,to museums, to classes of the 
community. Who knows but some 
. wealthy and benevolent monopolist may 
yet present to this city our elevated rail- 
way or street railway system, or our gas 
or electrical lighting plants? Stranger 
things have happened, and there are more 
ways than one that lead to the public 
ownership of natural monopolies than 
. confiscation, or purchase. The century 
. begins.well. Never before have so many 
rich men been lovers of mankind and 
.found their duty to be also a purpose to 
_-benefit the world. This is no day to 
groan over the degeneracy of these 
tyrannical and slavish times. It is a day 
to rejoice, to be proud of the moral prog- 
ress that has been secured, and to look 
forward to social developments to come 
_ in this century which shall even dwarf 
..those that are merely material. 


ee 
Local Self-Gov- 


The. Fate of 
ernment 


Are the American people becoming in- 
different to their. characteristic and once 
most cherished institution, local self-gov- 


ernment? Many recent developments 
are calculated to awaken apprehension. 
In nearly every State we witness a pro- 
gressive centralization of administration. 
The oversight of education, the care of 
paupers, even the building and mainte- 


- appoint a Recorder. 
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nance of roads, once functions of towns, 
townships or counties, are to an increas- 
ing extent becoming functions of the 
State governments. A State educational 
machine has become as familiar a part . 
of the State administrative mechanism as 
the controller’s office is. Nearly every- 
where the insane and many other. de- 
fectives are State wards. The good 
roads legislation in more than one com- 
monwealth is placing upon the towns so 
frightful a burden of taxation and in- 
debtedness that the inevitable result must 
be a general demand that the State shall 
take over a work which an impoverished 
agricultural population can no longer en- 
dure. 

These changes, however, are only a 
beginning. In all directions we hear the 


-demand for a concentration of the ap- 


pointing power at the State capitol. Mas- 


-sachusetts set a deplorable example some 


years ago when her legislators placed 
the appointment of the police commis- 
sioners for, the city of Boston, in the 
hands of the Governor. Other cities of 
that commonwealth and of other com- 
monwealths have been misled by this ex- 
periment; and we are not yet sure that 
New York will resist the pressure to 
take the fatal step of trying to correct 
the evils of Tammany government in the 
metropolis by practically annulling the 


-whole principle and tradition of local 


self-government. 

In Pennsylvania a deadly blow at pop- 
ular liberties has just been struck by a 
decision handed down by Judge Arch- 
bald of the Lackawanna County Court, 
declaring constitutional the “ Ripper ” 
law, which provides a new charter for 
second-class cities, abolishes the office of 
Mayor, and gives the Governor power to 
This legislation is 
an absolute annulment of everything that 
could by any possibility have been called 
home rule in any American common- 
wealth at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. If it were not so thoroughly 
in line with the tendency in other com- 
monwealths, this Pennsylvania legisla- 
tion and decision might be passed over 
with a silent contempt. Pennsylvania 
has never been a shining light among the 
commonwealths as a creator of popular 
liberties or as a leader in political. re- 
form. . The bench and bar of the country 
have never been in the habit of citing 
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Pennsylvania decisions as models of 
equity or of perspicacity. Unfortunately, 
however, the drift of events is away from 
the standards of liberty, of political 
purity and of solid legal decisions for 
which Massachusetts has hitherto been 
famous, and in the direction of that gen- 
eral bedevilment in all these matters for 
which the name Pennsylvania has long 
been a by-word. 

We speak strongly and severely, for it 
is high time for the American people, if 
they intend to be true to their best tra- 
ditions, to. bestir themselves quickly and 
resolutely in this matter. We are going 
the wrong way at the present time, and 
the worst of it is that we are careless, 
blind or indifferent to the facts. There 
must be waged a vigorous and persistent 
campaign of education, and a stirring 
up of the people to raise once more the 
standard of democracy in the good sense 
of the word. 

Ever since the Civil War settled the 
question of the paramount sovereignty 


of the nation, the United States Supreme. 


Court has been handing down decisions 
almost without exception sustaining the 
right and power of the State govern- 
ments to govern in their own way, with 
very little restriction imposed by Federal 
legislation and administration. Never- 
theless, we have not gone absolutely back 
to the extreme State’s rights position, 
and we should like to see this question of 
the progressive strangling of local self- 
government in towns, counties and mu- 
hicipalities by the legislatures and ‘courts 
of the commonwealths brought’ before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The: Federal Constitution gwarantees a 
republican form of governmént in every 
commonwealth. Can: Pennsylvania be 
said to have a republican forth of gov- 
ernment now that the “ Rippér Law ”’ is 
put in force? We don’t believe that it 
can, and ‘we should like* very’‘much’ to 
know whether the Supreme Court’ of 
the United States would say that it can. 


wt 
Ex-President Harrison. 


An American citizen of the best type— 
this must'be the judgment of all fair- 
minded atid competent men, be they 
friends ‘or foes in politics, who study 
carefully the life of the late ex-President 


The blood of Cromwell’s 


Harrison. 


683 
Major-General, who suffered death at 
Charing Cross for his patriotism, was 
transmitted through the great-grand- 
father who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence and was three times Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, the grandfather whose 
Presidential term was cut short by death, 
and the father who served’ worthily in 
Congress, to show its excellent quality 
in the patriotism and courage, the keen 
intellect, the tireless industry, and the 
conscientious deyotion to duty of this 
later Harrison while he held public office, 
as well as in the broadened and ripened 
perfection of his powers during the fol- 
lowing years when the restraint of of- 
ficial responsibility had been laid aside. 
If General Harrison was for many years 
an uncompromising partisan, this was 
due in part to his environment. Indiana 


_ was on the border in the Civil War that 


made him a soldier ; every one will recall 
the situation that developed and per- 
petuated partisanship there. After the 
war the State was so evenly balanced in 
politics and so much needed by each 
party that campaigns there were fought 
with exceptional energy and bitterness. 
General Harrison came to the Senate 
with the record of a partisan who had 
done his share of the fighting in Indiana. 
The marks of his‘ partisanship in that 
body were before the public ; the evidence 
of his thorough and conscientious work 
upon questions not of a partisan char- 
acter was known to few. 

‘ His administration during his Presi- 
dential term was clean and pure. The 
McKinley tariff of 1890 was not his 
work, although he was in complete sym- 
pathy with this legislation. His unsuc- 
cessful advocacy’ of the Force. bill was’ 
suggested by good motives. It. is diffi- 
cult now to realize the condition of the 
Republican party at that time with re- 
spect to silver. The late Senator Sher- 
man once said that the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act of 1890 was a compromise 
designed to relieve the President of the 
embarrassment to which he would have 
been subjected if a free coinage bill had 
been sent to him for rejection or ap- 
proval. We have always believed that 
General Harrison would have vetoed a 
free-coinage bill without ‘hesitation ‘or 
regret. The Silver Purchase bill should 
be considered in its relation to the Me- 
Kinley tariff bill, for which it procured 
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some needed votes. We cannot review 
here the full record of legislation and 
executive policy during that term of four 
years ; but the admirable quality of Gen- 
eral Harrison’s appointments to the 
bench must not be overlooked. Nor 
should we forget that long series of per- 
fect short speeches, made during his 
journey to and from the Pacific Coast, 
which revealed to Americans and the 
world that rare felicity of expression and 
breadth of knowledge which at once 
placed him in the highest rank of the 
world’s ready orators. Our people have 
Tepeatedly enjoyed this gift of General 

rison’s since he retired from office— 
notably in his addresses at the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Conference. 

His real intellectual power and admin- 
istrative ability, although they were con- 
tinually exercised while he was Presi- 
dent, were in some measure obscured to 
the public eye - by his manner, which was 
not magnetically attractive, but was char- 
acterized, except so far as his intimate 
friends were concerned, by a certain 
austerity and brusqueness. Yet he hada 
terider and sympathetic heart. This 
austere quality or apparent coldness was 
due to his absorption in the ever-pressing 
duties of his office. No one more fully 
appreciated the weight of a President’s 
responsibility. The key to his action 
was his unswerving fidelity to the de- 
mands of his conscience ; and this fidelity 
required him to be thorough in every- 
thing, to do his best and utmost in every 
task set before him. This was to be seen 


in what he did as a lawyer, and in the- 


Senate, as well as in his service at the 
White House. 
time for the cultivation of personal mag- 
netism. His judgments were sure, and 
his thinking was straightforward; his 
career, his experience angi his earlier en- 
vironment. had restrained him from 
‘learning the arts of diplomacy. But he 
was a warm-hearted man, for all that, 
and his. manner sometimes misrepre- 
sented him. 

In his later years his character was 
rounded out to a rare perfection. He 
lost. not a whit. of his courage or his 
fidelity to the teachings of an enlightened 
Christian conscience; but he gained in 
ease and grace of mental movement and 
sought the aid of humor. Freedom from 
the restraint and care of partisanship and 


He could not. spare the . 


political office discloséd to the people the 
real breadth of his powers. He was ex- 
erting a great influence by his occasional 
addresses and contributions to the press 
when death ended his work on earth. 
We are confident that those who could 
not accept his views upon certain ‘great 
questions of the time perceived his sin- 
cerity and earnestness, admitted the hon- 
esty of his motives, and did not withhold 
from him their respect. Their tribute 
at his grave, like that of those with whom 
he was more completely in accord, must 
be that here was a Christian gentleman 
and patriot, whose fine intellect and un- 
questioned courage and tireless energy 
were used unsparingly for the good of 
the American people, in a righteous war, 
in the halls of legislation, while he held 
the highest of offices, and during his de- 
clining years. 
& 


Japan or Russia 


It is difficult to know just how much 
importance to attach to the sensational 
reports of collision between England and 
Russia at Tientsin. It must be remem- 
bered that all our sources of information 
are distinctly anti-Russian, but it is also 
true that Russia has given too much oc- 
casion for absolute distrust of her pol- 
icy. Every aggression she has made 
within the past generation has been pre- 
ceded by solemn and positive denial of 
any purpose of doing just exactly what 
she was already planning to do. Her 
seizure of Batoum after the treaty of Ber- 
lin was the most barefaced repudiation of 
her: pledges. So was also her seizure of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan. Every ad- 
vance in Central Asia has been: heralded 
by the proclamation of her entire disin- 
terestedness. Even the Turkish Govern- 
ment has not manifested a more serene 
unconsciousness of any obligations in- 
volved’ in international promises, or a 
more cynical disregard of them ven 
brought face to face with its own state- 
ments. 

The whole Manchuria matter is an- 
other illustration. The establishment of 
the railways, followed by military posts 
along the lines; the branching out on 
every side to protect connections ; the in- 
vasion by a large force to avenge a small 
Boxer raid across the Amur and visit a 
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punishment upon the Manchus, in the 
massacre of Blagovestchensk, to discour- 
age similar raids in the future; all these 
have been repeatedly denied to have any 
significance whatever. Probably this 
Tientsin matter is of the same kind. Ad- 
miral Alexieff seems to have a profound 
‘distrust of the effects of English railways, 
and proposes to prevent them wherever 
possible. If St. Petersburg thinks he has 
been a little hasty, he will probably be 
“called off.” If, however, St. Petersburg 
thinks that other Governments are not 
ready to interfere there will be an an- 
nouncement of disinterestedness . by 
Count Muravieff in St. Petersburg, and 
by the various Russian Ambassadors 
in London, Paris, Berlin and Washing- 
ton, and the railway will remain Rus- 
sian. Similarlyas to theconvention. That 
it has been drawn up is certain; equally 
certain*that it insures absolute Russian 
domination of the entire province of 
Manchuria. Russian Ministers and Am- 
bassadors may talk as they please. No 
one who knows anything of Russian his- 
tory for the past half century will be- 
lieve a word they say. 

So far as the United States are con- 
cerned, it makes very little difference. 
We are withdrawing from China as fast 
as possible, after having made it apparent 
that we do not propose to enforce any de- 
mand. The punishment of Boxer chiefs 
has been a farce which we have accepted, 
whether for policy or humanity, as, on 
the whole, inevitable in view of the need 
of troops in the Philippines and the gep- 
eral fear of getting entangled in Asiatic 
matters. We are, therefore, a negligi- 
ble quantity. England is in a difficult 
position. The probability is that Lord 
Salisbury, as the Daily News says, will 
not go to war with Russia for a good 
cause or a bad one. There will be some 
bluster and the Port Arthur incident will 
be repeated... England is practically a 
negligible quantity. Germany’s course 
is doubtful. Count Von Bulow has 
spoken some brave words of warning to 
Russia, but Emperor William has his eye 
on the Shensi coal mines, and the man 
who can bargain with the Sultan will not 
be too scrupulous in his dealings with Li 
Hung Chang. Germany will probably 
play a waiting, or “ honest broker,” part. 
France is simply “ Me, Too,” and will do 


“be a one-sided contest. 
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anything that Russia wants. The other 
European Governments need not be men- 
tioned. 

There remains Japan, and she holds 
the key to the situation. She is most di- 
rectly and deeply concerned in the future 
of Eastern Asia. With a friendly Power 
in control there her opportunities for de- 
velopment are practically unlimited, 
while a hostile Power there would not 
only check her growth but reduce her © 
to a subordinate, even dependent, posi- 
tion. First, there is Korea. Apart from 
the legendary interest which binds the 
two countries closely together, Japan, 
with her rapidly growing population, is 
increasingly dependent on Korea for her 
own food supply, and as an outlet for the 
emigration which the Japanese Govern- 
ment is constantly seeking to divert from - 
the countries where it is not wanted 
to this, where it is. To have Korea come 
under a Government that draws the lines 
of intercourse as sharply as Russia does 
would be practically to throttle Japanese 
development. Politically, too, Japan’s 
extended coast line would be at the mercv 
of such a Power as Russia in control of a 


great system of continental railways. 
The Japanese understand all this. . 
They have shown marvelous patience 


and skill. Without pushing themselves 
forward, they have won, by their dis- 
cipline, their humanity, their unfailing 
consideration and courtesy the esteem 
and confidence of all their associates in 
the China campaign. It would not be 
surprising if the very ability manifested 
by Japan had inspired Russia with the 
thoughts that if she would accomplish 
her desire in Eastern Asia:she must do 
so at once, before this new Power gath- 
ers too great strength. So far there has 
been no overt action, but the feeling is 
high, and it would by no means be sur- 
prising if there were a popular outburst 
which would compel war. It would not 
Japanese troops 
are fully a match fer Russians, and the 
Japanese navy outclasses the Russian. 
Left alone the chances would be in favor 
of Japan for a time, Russia’s strength 
lying in her enormous resources. Were 
Japan to be joined by Germany, or Great 
Britain, or the United States, her success 
would be certain, and there would be as- 
sured not merely an independent and 
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progressive Japan, but an integral China, 
with one more opportunity for. national 
life. Were Japan assured of support she 
would probably not hesitate. If the sup- 
port is denied, the brave pronouncements 
of interest in the integrity of China.may 
be taken as empty words, the partition of 
China will be certain and the Slavic Em- 
pire receive another impulse toward the 
goal it has had in view. Which shall it 
be, Japan or Russia? 


xd 
Local History Clubs 


It is a mistake to suppose that America 
is less interesting from a purely histor- 
ical standpoint that the continents which 
we call older. If we did not reach back- 
ward over one hundred years we should 
still find ourselves inconvenienced with 
the amount of material that could be 
accumulated. The Anglo-Saxons took 
several centuries in traversing Europe, 
while they crossed this continent in a 
little over one hundred years. .The 
great advantage which the New Eng- 
lander had over the Jutlander and Old 
Englander was in the accumulation of 
tools; but he accomplished very little 
except along the sea coast until the open- 
ing of the steam age, which: tallied 
closely with the dawn of the nineteenth 
century. Speedy as his march has been 
across the continent he has made perma- 
nent history everywhere. But back of 
the Anglo-Saxon avatar we have the 
story of the red men, written as inter- 
estingly all over the land as that.of the 
Pharaohs in Egypt or the Assyrians in 
Asia. We really know but little of the 
great Iroquois republic; and, we shall 
hereafter greatly regret our heedless ob- 
literation of memorial records. Park- 
man’s pages tell us of the mighty race 
in its decline, when, possessed of the 
fury of military exploitation, it went 
out like a forest fire. 

Our colonial history is still but half 
told. Passing through the yard of the 
Rock Island arsenal the writer saw 
great heaps of old iron waste—“ Gath- 
ered sir, from New England cellars.” 
There were tons of pikes, boarding 
pikes, halberds; the iron work of home- 
made machinery, and carts, such as 
pioneers invented. It was a curious 
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freak of social economics that dumped 
New England history i in the Mid-West, 
to. be worked over into war material 
or to lie and rust in forgotten heaps. 

“ There is hardly a garret all the way 
from Massachusetts to Michigan that 
has not a storage of Puritan history.” 
As the whirl of fashion brings some 
special relic into notice collectors scour 
the country with an eye to profit; and so 
the old spinning wheels and the grand- 
mothers’ reels get out of their hiding 
places. Just now there is a rage for 
the pitchers and plates that commemo- 


‘rated historic events of a hundred years . 
ago. A blue pitcher of 1826, in-honor 


of the Erie Canal, and of Governor 
Clinton, its promoter, is a better subject 
for speculation than United States 
bonds. On one of these we read that 
“ Utica, in 1824, a village inferior to 
none in the western part of the State,” 
was a wilderness thirty years previous 
to that date. But to the historian there 
is more value in a wall poster of the 
Federal times, or a slim pamphlet attack 
on Jefferson or on the Clintons. The 
American Historical Society with con- 
siderable success has collected much of 
this material; but there is. not a village 
in New York State that could ‘not make 
an exhibition of historical material of 
this priceless sort. 

In Central New York a co-operative 
town movement has sprung up which 
has for its purpose “ The saving of his- 
tory.” Each town will have its own 
club, but these will act co-operatively 
and in turn will be co-ordinated with the 
county historical societies. One of these 
organizations makes it obligatory that 
no one shall be a member who does not 
contribute, at least once a year, a state- 
ment of facts that seem. worthy of be- 


coming recorded history. These papers 


shall be received by a general secretary 
and typed with special care. It is be- 
lieved that in this way a large mass of 
material will be accummulated, much 


_of which will be of decided value for the 


future historian.: By creating a historic 
spirit in the people much will be brought 
to light that would otherwise lapse for- 
ever out of sight. It is astonishing 
what a storehouse is the memory of an 
old person whose youth goes back to 
the beginning of the steam age. We 
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“have let too many of these living me- 
morials carry their library of ancient 
achievements: into the great beyond. 








done in any locality is seen in a recent 
monograph on “ The Cradle of the Re- 
public,” written by President Tyler of 
William and Mary College. It is a 
most exhaustive re-study of Jamestown 
and James River. It has been assumed 
that this region was already thoroughly 
in the grasp of history; but from John 
Smith down we seem to have been gath- 
ering more of falsehood than of facts— 
with not a little intentional falsification 
of facts. Macaulay boasted that he 
would write a history so fascinating in 
material and 
should displace the novel on the table 
of the housemaid and the clerk; and he 
did it. History in its nature is a ro- 















borrows of. history. A renaissance of 
historic investigation cannot but be 
wholesome to the spirit of literature 
and to the tone of society. The key 
to wise self-government lies in a knowl- 
edge of what our fathers undertook; 
their plans, their successes, their blun- 
ders, their failures. “ Our chief trouble 
in legislation,” said Marcy, “is in repe- 
tition of old errors—ignorance of demon- 
strations worked out before.” Emer- 
son declared : 

“ Civil and natural history, the history of art 
and of literature, must be explained from indi- 
vidual history or must remain as mere words. 
There is nothing but is related to us, nothing 
that does not interest us—kingdom, college, 
tree, horse, or iron shoe—the roots of all things 
are in man.” 
He would have us surround ourselves 
with the circumstances original to our 
social order or our educational intent. 
Society is the individual ; the individual 
is society. The present is one with the 
‘past; the individual is one with the whole 
of society. 

However, these local history associa- 
tions must find their first charm and ad- 
vantage, not in what they contribute to 
history at large, but in the pleasure that 
will accrue from investigation and dis- 
covery ; in the joy of reviving our hered- 
ity, and relinking ourselves to those who 
dreamed and worked before our days— 
but in whose lives we have'an integral 
part.’ History makes us all of one kin; 
it abolishes ‘isolation and selfishness. 
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A good illustration of what may be - 


in its relation that it: 


mance. Romance can exist only as it: 
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Women. 


Ir is a dangerous thing, as well as an 
ungallant thing, to question or criticise 
the ambitions of women for a larger 
place in life than that which thé elder 
ages have given them. Some six weeks 
ago we published an article by Henry T. 
Finck, with no word of disavowal, altho 
we did not at all agree with its conten- 
tion that womanly women are doomed if 
co-education and female suffrage are to 
prevail. Judging from the letters of pro- 
test received by us, and which we could 
not print, Mr. Finck himself must have 
been overwhelmed by the indignation of 


-the remonstrants. 


Like all social questions, the woman 
question can be argued deductively, but 
must be settled inductively. Previous to 
all induction and experience of new con- 
ditions it is easy to repeat the old fun- 
damental truths, that women are not men, 
and that their life must be different and 
their interests. different. The perpetua- 
tion of human life and society belongs to 
women, their protection mainly to men. 
Whether Grant Allen was quite right in 
saying that for the maintenance of popu- 
lation, and to prevent the gradual extinc- 
tion of the human race, it is necessary 
that there should be born into the world 
an average of four children to every 
woman of mature age, depends on san- 
itary conditions. It is hardly true now 
that half our children die before they 
reach a marriageable age; perhaps only 
a third of ‘them, which would réduce 
Grant Allen’s required average from 
four to three. 

It needs no argument to prove, for 
every one admits—college women, suf- 
fragists and all—that the best sphere for 
most women, the happiest, the most hon- 
orable, the one most satisfying to a 
woman’s nature, is in the home. Wife- 
hood and motherhood are best for most ; 
and whatever seriously interferes with 
this demand.of nature is bad. To dis- 
honor or to despise this sphere is un- 
womanly. Yet not every woman ‘should 
marry, nor every man. There may be 
duties that stand in the way of those who 
might make noble husbands and wives; 
but these are not the ones who would 
discredit or despise the parental priv- 
ilege. 

Considered theoretically, is there any- 
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thing in education that should interfere 
with the duties of marriage? There is 
just this: A college education cannot well 
be accomplished before one is twenty- 
two years old. After graduation a young 
man has to learn his profession, and that 
takes several years more. We think it 
is true that a’ thorough education thus 
stands in the way of the early marriage 
of young men even more than of young 
women. Yet we have not seen it charged 
that college education prevents young 
men from desiring the society of young 
women ; and young women in college do 
not appear to be unwilling to receive the 
visits of sociable young men. 

Yet college bred women, altho they 
marry in goodly numbers, do not seem 
to marry as young, or in as large num- 
bers proportionately, as other young 
women. This is partly because they have 
a larger number of other things than 
marriage to occupy their‘minds. Nor do 
they need to marry for support; they can 
support themselves. A considerable num- 
ber of unmarried women are absolutely 
needed as teachers, and for these we 
must go to the graduates. Then, when 
marriage is delayed, there are, of course, 
likely to be fewer children. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning had but one. Early 
marriages lend themselves to generous 
families, while later marriages tend to 
greater and wiser care and training of the 
fewer children. 

But it is experience, induction, after 
all that must decide the question, and 
that is not yet fully supplied. We all 
know how beautifully, after two or three 
fluttering years of indecision, the ma- 
jority of women graduates fall into lives 
of wise and useful purpose. They are 
the leaders of their sex, womanly and 
beautiful in their lives. | And there is no 
distinction to be discovered in this re- 
spect between those educated in women’s 
eolleges and in co-educational institu- 
tions. It is a slander to call them un- 
womanly, whether married or not. They 
are now in every town, in every circle of 
our better society. Multitudes of them 
are wives and mothers; multitudes are 
teachers. 

For the influence of female suffrage we 
must wait for still more evidence of ex- 
perience; but the preponderance of tes- 
timony thus far is what might be ex- 


pected. For women to be interested in 
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the government of the town is no more 
essentially unwomanly than to be inter- 
ested in that of a church. Women can 
be spoiled by becoming bad; but good 
women cannot be spoiled by taking an in- 
terest in making their church, their vil- 
lage, their city, their country better. In- 
telligence makes a woman a better com- 
panion, a better mother—it cannot make 
her worse in either relation. The most, 
the worst it can do, so long as morality 
and religion hold their control in the 
community, is to delay marriage, and so 
reduce the birth rate, and this is a serious 
matter; but it must be remembered that 
only a small portion of any community, 
male or female, are affected in this way, 
because only a small portion are highly 
educated. It is, in fact, certain wider 
considerations that prevent marriage, and 
many, many more women are made un- 
womanly, as many men are made unman- 
ly, by those influences which degrade and 

destroy moral character. 
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From Birmingham in 
England we learn of a 
new drift in the business 
world; and apparently a preparation for 
a new line of action. There has been 
formed what is called “ The Alliance.” 
This has taken root in many places 
throughout Scotland and England, and 
is doing away with the sentiment of an- 
tagonism which has heretofore been 
dominant between capital and labor. The 
labor unions in this Alliance are asso- 
ciated with employers’ unions, the former 
requiring their members to work only 
for the latter, while the latter agree to 
employ only union members. It is ‘pro- 
vided that any advance in-prices shall be 
accompanied by an advance in -w: 

and that capital shall move tive- 
ly with labor, up and down the scale. As 
a rule the Continental journals agree that 
there is no reason why capital and labor 
shall not come together, and remain to- 
gether, on-a common plane of interest. 
It does not seem probable that selfish- 
ness can continue to. rule in a world of 
commercial and manufacturing enter 
prise; such a course is. not commercial 
and it is not enterprise. . We can easily 
agree with ex-Mayor Hewitt when he 
says that in the twentieth century the 
spirit of commercialism must grow more 
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and more altruistic; that “the rule do 
unto others as you would have others 
do to you will more generally prevail 
than in all the centuries that have gone 
before.” A course of action which tends 
to strikes, if it does not necessitate them ; 
which annually wastes millions of dol- 
lars, cannot be a system whose perpetua- 
tion can be demanded by any commer- 
cial law. The German papers generally 
look on the new movement as a far-reach- 
ing attempt to end the great struggle 
which has been carried on so bitterly for 
the past fifty years. They do not seem 
to think it probable that selfishness can 
continue to be the great business prin- 
ciple. The Nationalzeitung, of Berlin, 
does not think the new movement will 
prevent the antagonism of unskilled 
laborers; but it does recognize the chief 
fact that the interests of capital and labor 
coincide. It follows, as one result, that 
the advantages of educated labor will be 
exploited. The unskilled will be at a 
greater disadvantage than even at pres- 
ent. It will follow that the amateur car- 
penter and mason will follow the amateur 
author and amateur physician, as well 
as the tinkers and chimney sweeps, out 
of existence. In other words, the laborer 
will be brought more to a level with the 
employer, and the co-operation will go 
on with an equality of vantage-ground. 
Manual education will have a great im- 
petus, and industrial education will be 
likely to characterize more generally the 
curriculum of our public schools. 
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We give no great thanks 
to the Governor of Utah 
for vetoing the bill that 
had passed both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, whose object it was to make polyg- 
amy safe. He confessed himself a prod- 
uct of the polygamy institution, and in 
sympathy with the purpose of the law; 
but he declared that it would anger the 
people of the United States, and would 
be likely to lead to an amendment of the 
Constitution making polygamy illegal 
everywhere. We presume that would be 
its effect, and that the temper of our citi- 
zens was correctly gauged by the Gov- 
ernor. The purpose of his veto was to 
maintain arid not to suppress polygamy. 
What he looks forward to is a weakening 
of the public sentiment, so that by and by 
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the Latter Day Saints can marry with 
all multiplicity desired. We look for no 
such weakening of the public conscience. 
When Utah applied for Statehood we fa- 
vored the application. We held that it 
was best to accept on their face value the 
pledges made by the State and the revela- 
tion and commands of Mr. Woodruff. 
This was not from any credulity as to the 
value of these promises, but because we 
held that revolutions do not go backward, 
and that light must conquer darkness, 
and that the influence of the Gentiles was 
sure to gain the victory. We remem-. 
bered the kindred struggle in the Oneida 
community, and how the rule of Chris- 
tian marriage there at last prevailed. We 
still hold to this view. We are glad to 
have the question still vigorously dis-_ 
cussed; and as the old polygamists die 
off, and new polygamous marriages are 
contracted in fewer numbers and in se- 
crecy, we believe that this relic of barbar- 
ism is bound to pass away. 
S 


We have received a let- 
ter from Mr. Thomas F. 
Woodlock, representing 
the Catholic Club of the City of New 
York, in criticism of some statements 
made by Dr. Regidor in an article of his 
in THE INDEPENDENT. We would glad- 
ly print it if space allowed. The prin- 
cipal point made by Mr. Woodlock is 
that Dr. Regidor’s statement of the 
landed. possessions of the friars in the 
Philippines is greatly exaggerated. Dr. 
Regidor had said: 


“ Gradually their power increased until they 
at last asserted possession to practically all 
the land of any value in Luzon, Mindoro and 
Cebu.” 

Dr. Woodlock quotes the report of the 
Taft Commission, according to which 
the agricultural holdings, outside of the 
cities, of the friars were 403,000 acres, of 
which 121,000 acres was in the province 
of Cavite alone. The total amount of 
land in the Philippines owned by indi- 
viduals is reported at 4,940,000 acfes, so 
that it would seem that the friars owned 
a little over eight per cent. of the land 
owned by individuals in the islands; and 
of this amount 49,000 acres was granted 
in 1880 by Spain to the Augustinians in 
a sparsely settled province of Cagayan, 
with the hope that they might invest cap- 
ital there and improve the country ; while 
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in 1894 the Recoletos acquired in the 
same manner and for the same purpose 
58,000 acres in the wild and unsettled 
island of Mindoro. Apparently Dr. 
Regidor was guilty of considerable ex- 
aggeration, altho one cannot discover 
from the Commission’s Report whether 
the holdings in Cavite included a large 
part of the choicest sugar lands. It will 
be understood that less than one-twelfth 
of the land in the Philippines is held by 
individuals, the rest being public land. 
The land in private possession is mainly 
in Luzon, where the friars hold 319,845 
acres. 
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A possible school fund for 
Porto Rico appears in the 
large sum which is ac- 
cumulating from the 15 per cent. tariff 
between that island and the United 
States, and which, by act of Congress, is 
pledged to be returned to the island for 
the use of the people thereof. On De- 
cember 4th, 1900, the balance to the 
credit of the island was $1,373,827, 
which has increased since, it is believed, 
to near $2,000,000, and will equal 
$3,000,000 at the time that the collec- 
tion of the tariff ceases by action of law. 
There is some clamor in Porto Rico now 
that this money be returned to the island, 
to be used for the running expenses of 
the Government, and that the collection 
of taxes under the “ Hollander bill” be 
deferred for a time, because of the great 
poverty of the people. While it is well 
known that the island has suffered sore- 
ly in the change of governments, and 
from the great hurricane, it is urged upon 
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the people of the island and on the Gov- 
ernment at Washington that the one 
thing which Porto Rico needs above 
others is a system of schools, and this 
money having been accumulated, it 
should be set aside as a school fund 


for the island. The amount of public 
land in Porto Rico is very small, so that 
there is no way open to obtain such a 
fund as has been done in the newer 
States of the Union. There are in the 
island 300,000 children who should be in 
school, but who are not there, and the 
people are not at present able to provide 
school accommodations for them. It has 
been generally proposed to use the tariff 
money for roads and other public im- 
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provesaents, but it is suggested, now that 
a fund has accumulated, that it be formed 
into a school fund, the interest of which 
only may be used. ie : 


The Colorado State Senate recently 
appointed a commission to discover the 
defects in the taxation system of the 
State and to suggest a just remedy there- 
for. The chairman of this committee 
went to Australia and New Zealand, and 
as a result the report of the commission 
just published advocates the adoption of 
the Australasian land tax, which is a sort 
of modification of the Henry George 
“ single tax,” in so far as it is a tax upon 
land irrespective of improvements. This 
Australasian system has worked remark- 
ably well. The report even declares that 
it has brought with its adoption more co- 
lonial prosperity than the famous compul- 
sory arbitration laws, or the government 
and municipal ownership of the public 
utilities. _ We hope Colorado will give 
it a trial, for there is certainly great room 
for improvement in our methods of 
raising State money principally from per- 
sonal and real pene: 


Religion mixes with politics sadly. The 
Duke of Norfolk goes to Rome, and as 
spokesman of British Catholics makes a 
severe attack on the King of Italy, in an 
address to the Pope, because he does not 
give over Rome to the Pope’s rule. . He 
then returns to England and finds fault, 
quite justly, because King Edward had 
to make oath, tho in so low a voice that 
nobody could lear him, that he would 
never accept the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation. The Old World learns the les- 
son slowly that “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” is 


The Park Board of Toledo, Ohio, are 
the originators of the latest municipal 
benevolence. 
heavy snowstorm the teams of the De- 
partment could not be employed in their 
usual occupations, and as the horses 
needed exercise they were made to “ earn 
their oats” by taking the public school 
children for a free sleigh ride. Before 
the snow had thawed 1,500 of the chil- 
dren were thus made happy. There’s 
nothing like doing a generous thing, even 
if it’s not on the statute books, 
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American Trade Menaced in 
Manchuria. 


Goop. authorities say that the posses- 
sion Or permanent control of Manchuria 
by Russia would practically put an end 
to our export trade with that part of 
China. This is a matter that deserves 
the attention of our Government, because 
Manchuria has become a fine market for 
American goods, the sales of which in 
that province have been growing rapidly. 
This is notably true of heavy and coarse 
cottons. The goods enter Manchuria 


_ through the treaty port of Newchwang 


from Hong Kong and Shanghai. In 
1899, the latest year for which official 
returns have been reported, Manchuria 


. took 584,877 pieces of American drills 


(against only 128,330 pieces in 1894), 
and 1,101,885 pieces of American sheet- 
ing (against 265,670 in 1894), the re- 
ceipts from Great Britain in the same 
year having been only 4,310 pieces of 
drills and 11,911 pieces of sheeting. 
There has also been a great increase of 
the receipts of American kerosene oil 
(2,232,060 gallons in 1899), the sales of 
Russian oil being comparatively very 
small. It is believed that 95 per cent. of 
the cotton goods sold last year in Man- 
churia were American, and that 50 per 
cent. of the remaining imports came 
from this country. While the population 
of the province may not exceed 3 per 
cent. of the whole empire, 35 per cent. 
of the American drills and 27 per cent. 
of the American sheetings exported to 
China are sold in that province, which 
has been receiving about 22 per cent. of 
all the American goods shipped to Chi- 
nese ports. The total is not enormous, 
but the recent growth has been very 
promising, and ‘the exclusion of our 
goods from the district in which so much 
progress has been made should be pre- 
vented. The authorities to which we 
have referred, one of them being the 
American Association at Shanghai, give 
scarcely any weight to any Russian prom- 
ise that trade shall be as free under 
Russian rule as it is now. They believe 
that Russian regulations would close the 
door that is now open. 
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Consolidation of Railroads. 


WHILE no great and startling consoli- 
dation, like that of the Southern Pacific 
with the Union Pacific, has recently 
been reported, progress has steadily been 
made in the grouping of railway systems: 
and the extension of a community of 
ownership. Almost every day some 
small railroad is added by purchase to 
one of the growing groups, and the stock 
market constantly shows signs of buy- 
ing designed to promote community of 
interest. Within the last few days the 
Fort Worth and Rio Grande has been 
sold (probably to the Atchison); the 
New Orleans and Western, with the Port 
Chalmette terminals, has been absorbed | 
by interests believed to be those of the 
Southern; control of the Mexican Na- 
tional has been purchased, presumably 
for the benefit of the Southern Pacific 
and Union Pacific; the Denver and Rio 
Grande has passed under the control of 
the Gould and Missouri Pacific group; 
and control of the Baltimore & Ohio 
by the Pennsylvania appears to have been 
established firmly. The Pennsylvania is 
about to increase its capital by $100,000,- 
ooo. The changes in the Southwest, 
mentioned above, probably foreshadow 
the coming absorption of several other 
roads in that part of the country. All 
the railways will be found by and by in 
a very few groups or systems, and the 
record of this year’s consolidations will 
be a remarkable one. 
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....Dividends announced: 


Manhattan Railway Co. (quarterly), 1 per 
cent., payable April 1st. 

Commercial Cable Co. (quarterly), 134 per 
cent., payable March 2oth. 

Western Union be ey Co. (quarterly), 114 
per cent., payable April rs5th. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 2%4 
per cent., payable March 3oth. 

Otis Elevator Co., Preferred, (quarterly), $1.50 
per share, payable ne 15th. 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. (quar- 
— , 14 a cent., payable April 15th. 

estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Pre- 

ferred), 134 per cent., payable April rst. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. (quar- 
terly), $1.25 per share, oo May ist. 

Panama R. R. Co. (Special), 2 per cent., pay- 
able March 25th. 
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An Infallible Fire Alarm. 


THE New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, after taking full time for tests 
and deliberation, has officially approved 
of the fire-detecting wire which is the 
most remarkable of recent inventions of 
a fire-protective character. This wire is 
a preventive of large fires by automat-. 
ically detecting and announcing small 
ones. Its operation is electrical, by utiliz- 
ing the familiar property of metal to ex- 
pand under heat; this same property of 
expansion is the foundation of the ther- 
mostat, but this extraordinary wire, while 
differing from the thermostat in some 
other important particulars, is sensitive 
throughout its entire length, so that it 
has been aptly called “ a continuous ther- 
mostat.” 

Electricity operates or “travels” (for 
precisely how it acts is not yet known) 
in a circle or circuit, round and round or 
from a point by return to that point. 
When the “circle” is flattened into a 
loop with its sides near together its char- 
acter is not changed. Ordinarily, the 
two wires whicn form its sides or halves 
are brought together, insulated by a 
wrapping, into one large covered wire 
in the familiar form; when the little gap 
is bridged by pressing a button the cir- 
cuit is closed and the current runs 
around and rings a bell, operates a lamp 
or does its other work. Now this pecul- 
iar “ cable ” of two wires is laid and held 
precisely like any other, except that it is 
not yet (altho it might be) made quite 
thick enough for large circuits; thus it 
does ordinary electrical work like any 
other wire. Its additional fire-detecting 
-service—which gives it the distinctive 
name of “ multiphase ” cable—proceeds 
from its novel and peculiar construction. 
The central core, forming one side of the 
circuit, is a single plain copper wire, cov- 
ered with a fusible soft-metal coat, this 
metal coat being the essence of the inven- 
tion. Next comes an insulating coat over 
the metal; next is the other half of the 
circuit, consisting of a number of very 
small wires wound around spirally; then 
comes the usual outside wrapping, the 
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whole cable being so flexible that it may 
be tied in a knot. 

As soon as heat equal to that of a 
match touches the cable, the soft metal 
coating melts and by a law of nature ex- 
pands, forcing itself in little drops like a 
sweat through the insulating wrapper. 
As soon as one of these tiny drops oozes 
through it touches some one of the spi- 
rally wound wires and makes a metallic 
connection between them and the central 
wire; this joins the two sides of the cir- 
suit in “ a short circuit,” and sets the bell 
ringing. The ordinary door. bell may be 
rung, or a special alarm bell; an “ annun- 
ciator” may also locate the fire—these 
are matters of detail. The cable works 
the same from any point of its length, 
and it is intended to be laid along the 
floor and through the dangerous parts of 
a building, so that a fire cannot start 
without promptly “ burning ” the sensi- 
tive wire and causing an alarm. 

From careful investigation we consid- 
er the operation of this cable as a fire-de- 
tector positively certain. It is an appli- 
ance of almost incalculable practical 
value. : 

& 

A STEAMSHIP left San Francisco last 
week with a cargo of $463,000 worth 
of railroad cars built in this country for 
the New Zealand Government. 

....The New York County National 
Bank has purchased a controlling interest 
in the West Side Bank, of which Chris- 
tian F. Tietjen is President and Theodore 
M. Bertine is Cashier. This bank was 
organized in 1869 and has returned in 
dividends to its stockholders several 
times the amount of its capital, which 
is $200,000. Its surplus is $488,000. 

....Bids for the new issue of £11,000,- 
000 in British Exchequer bonds ranged 
from 93 to par. Applicants bidding 
97 I-10 received 83 per cent. of their ap- 
plications, the Post Office Savings Bank 
taking the bulk of the issue. The bids 
amounted to about twice the amount 
asked for. One from New York, for 
$5,000,000 at 9634, was unsuccessful, the 
entire lot going at a higher price. 
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Hood's Sarsaparille 


Has won success far beyor d the effect of advertising cnly. 
The true secret of its wonderful popularity is ex- 
plained entirely and only by its unapproachable Merit. 
Based upon a prescription which cured people con- 
sidered incurable, which accomplished wonders aston- 
ishing to the medical profession, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Includes the concentrated values of the best-known vege 
table remedies, united by such an original ard peculiar 
combination, proportion and process as to secure curative 
power peculiar to itself, 

Its cures of mild and extreme cases of scrofula, 
eczema, psoriasis, and every kind and degree of humors, 
as well as catarrh and rheumatism, prove 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 
the best blood purifier ever produced. 

Its cures of dyspepsia, biliousness, nervousness, loss 
of appetite and that tired feeling make it the greatest 
stomach tonic, nerve builder and strength-restorer the 
world has ever known, 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Isa thoroughly good medicine, Begin to take it TO- 


DAY. Get HOOD’S. 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH OF CONTINUOUS GUI, 
HIGHLY IMPROVED. 


DR. HENRY F. DEANE, Dentist and Specialist in Artificial 
Teeth, received the highest Award at ag gen eapeeion, also 
three Medals at the | Institute, for — of Artificial 
Teeth which restore fourm an d expression tothe face. Spec 
and references at the office, 4 o Loxineee Ave., Cerner 
45th St., New York wnand Bridge Work. 





A Sure Oure for Catarrh. 


C\TARRH 


SU, 


VERMILYE. & CO, 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds nS 
and Other Investment Securities. “stock Rxchanges. 


Depeee PAeeres Ge Serene Showed Gn balannes Sanit ee Care 
Ai eget Sack nathangts Pg a do comliice 
High c Des once Railroad Bonds on hand. tor immediate 

27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 








for the Teeth 
Large LIQUID & POWDER, 3 
TEAS, COFFEES, 


FRAGRANT 
A scientifically prepared 
Liquid Dentifrice in a New 5 
SOZODONT POWDER, 
AT ALL THE STorEs, or By Matt. AppREss, 
Staple and ae ae Foueg Finest Elgin 
BUTTER AT ‘COST. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


Sozodont 
Size, handy to use, 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK, 
All orders oy mail or telephone, 2451 or promptly 
I 








WAPPYFOOT Hale Fore 


Se feet dry. Keep warmth in—cold out. Cushion for feet. 
Make walking a Pleasure. A godsend to tender, callous or 











per iring feet. ke up no room. Indispensable for school 
n and outdoor people:_ Comfortable summer or winter. 

roc. a pair; a peees asc. Better quality, crocheted edges, r5c. a pair; 

¢ pairs for asc. If not at your druggist's or shoe dealer's, send us size. 
The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 45 Hartford, Conn. 











are made by the best workmen of the highest grade ma- 
terial obtainable. They have scores of little things about 


them mi add to their beauty, safet 


ability. 


y, comfort  % dur- 


We sell direct to you from the factory and 


SHIP ON APPROVAL. 


If it’s not equal to any vehicle pre ever saw costin 


keep it. Yourun no risk in bu 


ing of us. We 


suit your taste. This is our leather quarter top light Sener, with 
leather trimmin z silver moun 
serew rimw.eels, long distance axles, b: 


and leather shafts. 


artes 


Send for full catalog’ ot try 
f ovale Mick 


Vehicles — 7 
factory 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. sb 
57 W. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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DONS 
WORK 


Worry is caused by the Ex- 
pectation of Trouble, < ‘< 


The burden of worry, or 
the fear of adverse cir- 
cumstances, hinders 
success; while the 
knowledge that the fu- 
ture is provided for 
leaves the mind free to 
accomplish greater 
things. 
WE OFFER. AN IN- 
VESTMENT (COST- 
ING YOU ABOUT $3 
PER MONTH) WHICH 
WILL PREVENT MIS- 
FORTUNE OR DIS- 
TRESS AND WILL 
PROVIDE AN AN- 
NUAL INCOME FOR 
YOURSELF OR FAM- 
faa. eM. MM. MS 





Dominich & Dominich, 


Members of the 
New York Stock Bonde: 100 Bro adway 
BROKERS IN 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 
PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St, 


Young Men or Women. 


Any young man or woman who is thinking of 
taking a policy of life insurance should write the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New 
York, giving age, amount of money which they 
can safely spend each year, and ask them for 
their advice, as to the most desirable form of a 
life insurance policy in their company. 


sone ¥€S Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


READING NOTICE 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
WASHINGTON. 














Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The third of the present series of personally conta 
tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and W: gton, via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, will leave New York and 
delphia on Saturday, March 88 Tourists will find these three 
places of t interest and at the height of their Lenten 
season, Old Point Comfort especially being sought by those 
wishing to enjoy the early Spring season. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en rowte in both 
directions, transfers of passengers and baggage, hotel ae- 
commodations at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington, and carriage ride about Richmond—in fact every 
necessary ex for a period of six days—will be sold at 
the rate of $54.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; 
$82.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

Outp Pornt Comfort ONLy. 


ys’ 
gular trains 

from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from 
— and proportionate rates from other points. 

or itineraries and full information apply to ticket H 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. 

yd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

Who has not suffered or watched friends or relatives suffer 
from this dread disease—tuberculosis—the great scourge of 
modern times? Medical science is slowly but surely finding 
the remedy for every disease and tuberculosis has to suc 
cumb. It is recommended to all who are interested in 4 
cure for consumption to read the advertisement in 
column of the C. C. C. Germicide, Every help will be 
to those who wish to discover for themselves the work 
is being done in the Carroll laboratory. For those who are 
unable to be treated in New York there is the home treat 
ment under Dr. Carroll’s special direction, and the results 
achieved are worthy of most careful investigation. The 
effects shown as the result of the Carroll electric 
cidal treatment are eeperent to all who have seen and know 
= is being accomplished in the fight against tuberculosis. 
—Ady. 
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GOOD GARDENS and GROUNDS 


Enhance the beauty of the house, more than fine furni 
With our plans and advice we can hel: 


' SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 
102 State Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


These trade-mark crissc: lines on every package. 





For 
Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


PARKER GUNS 


“ALWAYS RELIABLE,’’ 





Best Gun in the World. 
Address PARKER BROS., 


32 Warren St., New York. Meriden, Conn. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 











Keeps the Stocking 


SURE CURE fe 
WRINKLES 


Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


The 








EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
Pp George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“@M Look for the name on 


Ret loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 





SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT FOR 


CONSUMPTION ann 














CATARRHAL DISEASES. 
FEMALE DISEASES A SPECIALTY. 
Outfit for Home Treatment, Complete, $30 00. 
Pamphlets and testimonials from many persons completely cured by this 
treatment on application. 
CARROLL GERMICIDAL LABORATORY, 22 West 32d St., New York, 
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HOUSE FURNISHIN( 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United Btates for furnish a 
ing the home. It includes a full line ee 
Our Standard fort 


Eddy Refrigerators, se mn care ct 





ray Beta Cla 2 


ked and delivered free at stati 
Orders by mail 


Goods carefully 
within ms, — of a? 


prompt and 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 3 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 


Moller’s Oil 





‘6 We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene for 
their children with Whooping Cough orCroup. The 
record of twenty years shows the great curative and pre- 
ventative power of Cresolene for Bronchitis, Influenza, 
ro ,Caterrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 

Recent tests made at the Yale Patho- 


is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
the possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


logical Laboratory rove that vaporized Cresolene 
kills the germs of diphtheria Send for descriptive 
booklet with testimonials, Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co. 180 Fulten St., N. Y. 


eo 6 — 


Peter [loller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, so that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest - — 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





THE 
BERKSHIRE LIFE 
Insurance Company, 


Pittsfield, ° Massachusetts. 


‘ INCORPORATED 1851. 
The definite surrend ues in cash, or pai 
teed 4 by the MASSACHUSETTS NON-F EVErr. 
olicies of the 
x. ion of the com- 


is, its liberal policies, 
claims, make the 
he policy holder and 














the agent. 
New York and New looor i —.. ‘253 Broadway, cor 
Murray Street, New York. 


Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. | 
J. H. ROBINSON, General Agent. F 


Send for Hand Books, 
| J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., NewYork, 





= a 











A GOOD TYPEWRITER 


IN YOUR OFFI 
will demonstrate its advantages. 
Send for samples of writing, with prices, 


Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the nae 
Machines shipped, privilege of inspectin. Title to every machine guaranteed. g 


Barclay St.. New York. 3 West ane 8t., Baltimore, 
$17 Wyandot , Kansas City. 
EIGHT STORES | i Siromisld st,howton,, ty Wyandatte 
iNCORPORATED _1799. 








St.Louis. 
42 Diamond &t., Pitsburg, Pa. _596 California 8t., San Francisco, Cal 





Ter 
‘PROVIDET 





WT wwe 
\ | | \\ \ f} 
NPIROM 
Heed eer fg 


Rowoer bicycles are celebrated fo 
their marvelous strength and 
light running qualities. 


1901 Catalogue, with- beautiful Indian 
poster cover, sent free onrequest. 


arbiter Sales Devt. 
©- we  GACGaAQO, Ws. 














Spalding Bevel-Gear Chainless. 
(Center Drive). 


A strongly individualized bicycle of the 
highest type of bevel-gear eonstenction. The 
central location of the main gear minimizes all 
tendency of the frame to twist under ridin; 
strains and imparts a peculiarly well-belancet 
and he appearance to the machine. New 


The new SPALDING CHAIN MODELS re- 
tain every distinctive Spalding feature but em- 
body many changes in keeping with the advance 
of cycle manufacture during the last year. 
Price $50. 


No better bicycles can be offered for their pri 
than the 1901 NYACKS. They are ahs, oany 
running, strong, handsome, and of marked ex- 
cellence in construction and finish. Price $25. 


We equip any Spalding or Nyack bi 
our Tire or Hu tprake “Price 3. ™ 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





| 
FI 


| 688 BROADWAY. 
: 23SIXTH AVENUE, 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
DIVIDENDS 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PA 


RATLWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURE. 





e purpose of the ann 0 
transfers in the discretion of the President or a a 
F, E, HAYNE, 





‘NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVE 
. RAILROAD CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, March 13th, 1901, 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting he 
this day, declared a dividend of ONE AND O. UARTE 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office 
15th day of April next, to stockholders of record at the clo 
of business on Saturday, the 30th inst. 

For the p se of the annual election of Directors of th 
Company, which will be held on the 17th day of April, 
transfer books will be closed at 12 M. on Saturday, Ma 
80th, and reopened at 10 o’clock A. M. on Thurday, Ap 
18th next. GEORGE S. PRINCE, ‘Treasurer 

















OLDWELL 


Lawn [lowers. 
HORSE AND HAND POWER. 


Are the lightest running mowers made. 


Kage er — —— 


Coldwell’s Imperial is used exclu- 
sively on the grounds of the Pan- 


American Exposition. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 











PANAMA RAIL ROAD COMPANY. 
New York, March 14th, 19 
118TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors of the Pani 
clared a SPE! 


ama Rail Road Co, has 
‘WO PER CE 
Capital Stock of the Company, pay 
stockholders of record. e transfer books will be closed 


22d, and reopened March 3 
SYLVESTER DEMING, Treasu 


OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MEG. CO. 


120 Broadway, New York, N.Y , March 14th, 1901. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day. tt was 
dividend of ONE A AR 





mpany be decl: bl 
1901, and that the transfer books for the preferred stock be clo 
on March 28d, 1901, at 12:00 o’clock noon, and opened on April 


1901, at 10:00 o'clock A. M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Assistant Treasure! 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


‘ 





c , 1901, to the stockhe 
0: Saturd: at one o’clock, P. 


one o’clock, P. M., and reo 
o’clock, A. M. FRED’K J. WARBURTON, 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
71 Broadway, New York City, March 12.1901. 


The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company hat 
day declared a Quarterly Dividend of $150 PER SHA pe 
preferred stock of the company, payable at this office on #08 
qpen 15, 1901, to stockholders of record at the close of Du 

arch 25, 1901. The transfer books of ae ern stock W1 
Closed at the close of business March 25, 1901, and will be 160m 
at the opening of business April 16, 1901. : 

LYNDE BELKNAP, 








THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY. 


New York, March §, } 
TERS ER CENT. wi 


DIVIDEND NO. 47. PER.OU. 
ar rly Dividend of ONE ARE} 
R CE 1 
pens on March 20, 190: 
and reopen April 2. 


NE AND 
be paid. April ist, 1901, to stocknhoie™ 
1. Te ater books will be closed 
E, C. PLATT, : 





Sth, 1901. 
meeting he 


UARTE 


ce on 
tat the 0 


ant Tre 
MPANY. 
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WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


New York, March 18th, 1901. 
DIVIDEND NO. 180. 


The Board of Directors have declared a rly dividend 
of ONE AND ONEOUARIER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this ay, by able at the office of the Treas- 
wer on and after the 15th day of April next to shareholders 
a = at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
rch inst 

The transfer books will be closed at three o ‘clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and be reopened on the morn- 
ing of April 1st next. "M. T. UR, Treasurer. 











FINANCIAL 


fovernment and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above 
Securities 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.), N. Y. 


KERS. 





INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig- 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


5% to 6% INTEREST 
Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa, 


OVFICE OF THE 
REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
FLOUR MILLING COMPANY. 


New York, March 12, 1901. 
To Holders of Metropolitan Trust Company Certifi- 
cates ot Deposit tor First Mertgage Bonds, Pre- 
ferred Stock and Common Stock of the United 
States Flour Milling Company: 


In consummation of the Plan of Reorganization as 
amended, the Standard Milling Company has been duly or- 
ganized, and the new engraved Securities are now ready for 
delivery. i 

Holders of the above-mentioned Certificates of Deposit 
are hereby requested to present and surrender the same ab 
the office of the Depositary, The Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of the City of New York, No. 87 Wall Street, New York 
City, on and after MARCH 15th, 1901, and thereon to receive 
the new securities under the reorganization. 

Certificates of deposit should be duly endorsed and 
witnessed. 

Application will be made in due course to list the new 
securities of the Standard Milling Company upon the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

By special request, and in view of the small amount out- 
standing, the Committee hereby accords to holders of the 
Preferred Stock and Common Stock of the United States 
Flour Milling Company who have not made deposit of their 
holdings, the privilege of availing of the benefits of the Plan 
within ten days from the date hereof, upon full compliance 
with the terms and conditions of the Amended Plan of Re- 
organization respecting such deposits. 


BRAYTON IVES, Chairman ; 
EDWIN GOULD, 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
WARNEK VAN NORDEN, 
WILLIAM LANMAN BULL, 
THOMAS A. McINTYRE, 
JAMES A. ROBERTS, 
Reorganization Committee, 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 

GEO. WM. BALLOU, Secretary. 

207 Produce Exchange, New York. 





A% CILT EDCED 
FARM MORTGACES 


improved farms in the Red River Valley of North Dakota 
ut farming land in the world. Have invested over one million 
8 clients’ money in trent ere without a dollar lost to in- 
tor or myself. C. S. EDWARDS, Mayville, North Dakota. 
tite for pamphlets and further ‘iculars to Eastern Ohne, 
tative, Miatlve, WAL ER B. BROWN, 8th Ave., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well a” roved Lay bah worth three <a, 
the loan. In las years = 
¥ 000.00 without -e default in 





References: all B: 
yo dent obtanoma, wa) for pamp! hiet . 
pitas ay on HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
WESTBaRImN 
ORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
HAS, K. GIBSON, 45 Milk 8t,, Boston, Mass. 











” Sate Investments 


inMissouri Mortgages on Improved Farms 


I have invested $2,000,000 in the ho pert twelve years with- 
out loss of principal or interest. ‘factory eastern refer- 
ences and full information furnished. Address 


WM. R. COMPTON, Macen, Missouri. 


BONDS and WARRANTS 


OF THE 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA, 
ITS subdivisions and Municipalities Phen § 4%, BS af 5% a pd 
Territorial Warrants netting 6% iss 
Indebtedness less than 1%. Never a “Gefautt a 
in the eleven years of Okiahoma’s - 


dress 
R. J. EDWARDS, P. 0. Box 2003, Oklahoma City, 0. T. 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 14th day of March, 1901: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. pebedioe eeeined Senden 
Overdrafts 
4,000 00 
Specte and pent. ogiprbne< va¥ Ge dia ennnes cane ihbnnecd ah 


os a viz.: Bills and checks for om oa. . 
KCHANGES........0.00008 eee: 4 
Other items carried as cash.. icine es 11,064 21 


Assets not included under any of the above heads: 
Revenue stamps 


18,998,468 70 
oe nov cccccececsceeescepevccccucese eee 4,420 64 
« $20,419,188 45 


mn 
U rndivided pratta.tots current expenses and taxes paid 
Due deposito 


f th 
dot 
county, 
foregoing 


R. L. EDWARDS, President. 
A. H. CURTIS, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and Same to by both deponents the 15th 


day of March, 1901, before m RANS C. GIBSO 
ON C, iN, 
[Seal of Notary.] Notary Public, N. y: Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
Q the close of business March FAgA BANK at 


RESOURCES. 


© eeeeee eeeeee 


cha 
Other items carried as cash....... ondecnetl ose 
LIABILITIES. 


jadiraed ri 
Due 





duly 
the sc’ 


= eae MILLS, President. 
C. W. PARSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and 
een oe a i sworn to by both deponents the 16th day 
(Seal of N otary.) E. M. CLARKE, 
Notary Public, New York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT 
THE HIVERSIOR BANK, 
sf er ie Zot Ons, at the c of business on 


the 14th day of 


Due from trust See banks, bankers. 
and brokers.. 
Due from approved reserve agents. ... 


Other real estate 
o' 


aginst 
Capital Ce paid in, in cash. . 


( 
f 
7 
] 
] 





Amount due not included under any of the above heads, 
Unpaid dividends. ..............ssecsesscececeesenecneeees 


8Sta‘e of New York. pone en = New ys 

H.C. , President and H. H IZALLION, Cashier 

Riverside Bank, a bank located and doing busincss at No, 
Eighth Ave. in the city of New York, in said county, be y 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing “oo wi 
the same, true and rrect ta 
a knowleuge and belief, ond = 

ank has been t 


ait be a, 
~— Cy COPELAND bectanies t. 
H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn ‘to by both deponents, the 1 
day of March, 19v1, before me, 
SKLAH AY - TOMPKINS, 


(Seal of Notary.) ry Public 36, N. Y. Ca 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF NEW AMSTERDAM 
at the close of business on the 14th day of March, 1901: 


- $1,387,685 55 
“of, natio 640,772 00 


Cash bey ot viz.: Bills and ane for the Pa n 
n 's exchang 96,892 
Other halon cnnsted AB CASD....cc.eeceeeee 101,743 91 


Assets not included under any of the above heats 


Safe de t vaults 
hess and fixtures, Third ‘Avenue Branch. 


LI ARILITINS. 
Capteal =e paid in, in cash 


Sudivided p proaits, less current expenses and taxes aid 


Due deposi 
its 8 om companies, banks, bankers, 


rokers and 8a’ Db 
Due es of the State of New York .. 


Amount due not included under any of the above 
heads, viz.: Reserved for taxes... 


tate of New Tork, County of New York, ss.: 
sae eee ent, and G. J. BAUMANN, Cashier of # 
Bank RY Loe} @ bank located an 


Broadw: 
the ci 


the f 
pany ee 
owied and Lt 
of 8a 
ness le _— 


the banking law w (Oba 

that the above report is made ine Lg Hance with an 
reonivee from the Superintenden’ 

day of March, 1901, as the day on which ag th 4 shal 


- J. BA 
serra, subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 
March, 1901, before me. 
wes SOHN G. HEMERT 
(Seal of Notary.) 


Notary lic, N.Y. 
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— UARTERLY REPORT OF THE eee 20881901 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS 1876 
day off st the close of business on the 14th ay of March, 1901 : THE MIDDLESEX 
‘ RESOURCES. 
775,888 68 Loans and discounts........... es ese pasbdwobahobacscce $7,010,425 03 P f 
SSL AUER Overdrafte........cscececececcee setscscecesetececeeeccecs 
* from trust companies, banks, bankers ‘and pape Banking Company 0 
em oer Hoel agi. SSSI 280,000 00 MIDDLETOWN, “ CONNECTICUT. 
ion i Operant aia dstesatsers “Siiadaackics agibeoscre 1,167,992 08 ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
8. legal tenders and circulating notes of National 
SY , ey 5 ia Bo eeedevecee cceseccwecceccoccccsseccecsens 772,095 00 Debentures and firat mortgage loans 
91,04 Bills. and checks for the next day’s sittisia‘e upon real estate. 
other ime carried a8 Cash.............. | 73,527 oresne 88 277T=x WHAR. 
bps frous Franaqheg nt Yeghes Gentes yep Osncainssie 18,000 00 6” LOANS oar Lands, the rich 
Totahs..cb thchdhscodeoes ochadebed tasbars bo Seapedeces 3 0,591,490 90 o most proteins see 
68,304 5 LIABILITIES. po << state in the vs First mortgages only. 
Saami WPA! Stock pald tn tn CABh........veeveveresere-ssese $200,000 09 | and, safety aa ee = National, Bank 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxes parm a adress ALLERT & Ta WINTER, ; Langdon, North Dakoets. 
OSILOTS, ......s.cccccssccccecesceceuderseecceccses  8)250,821 74 
Due “pot companies, banks, bankers, brokers ahd ne? INSURANCE 
SBVINGE PRED oo vncnas cts soe: shaseas cnabnnesehshcugecs 993,868 15 
Unpaid dividends... 186 0 | [e565 1901 
Total. 5b hips deko os dase denbscdpepdes'svonsesnecbaane $10,591,490 90 THE 


STATE = —_ YORK. tun OF NEW YORK. 88.: 
THEODORE ROG President, and E.C. EVANS, Geamier 
of the BANE OF THE METROPOLIS” a@ bank located and doing 
business at No. 29 Union Square, in’ on es of New York, in 
| aid county, being daly sworn, each for himself, - that the 
foregoing repo h the schedule secompan ihe same, is 
| tue and correct in alt respects, to the best of hnowle and 
belief; and they fuyther say that me conel 3 business of said bank 
ims been tr el red bythe banking law 
; and that the above 








March, 1901, as the day on which auch report shell be mad 
THEO. R ge President. 
E. C. ieVANS, Cashier 


_Wreralty subscribed and wor to by both deponents, the 16th 

day of Ere. 1901, before m 

(Seal of Notary.) Frep’« A. Boots, (107), 
Notary Public,'N. Y. Co. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 
Capital P: ; * ° z $2,000,0C0 
Surplus and Profits - - $11,152,346 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
m (te or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


vhich may be made at any time and withdrawn after five 
tays’ notice, and will be entitled to interest at such 





















tere ‘Oo Gr @e- 











se E ; = 




















° lites as may be agreed u 
a Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 





Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
vill find this Company a convenient depository for 
money, 
JOHN A, STEWART, President. 
D WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
























































TRUSTEES. 
SaMUEL SLOAN Waaaam H. Macy, JR. 
D. WILLIS JaMEs, Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Joun A. STEWART, Gustav H. SouwaB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, FRaNK LYMAN, 
ANsoN PHELPS STOKES, Gooene F. Viktor, 
Joun Crosspy Brown, JAMES STILLMAN, 
WARD rE ’ OHN GLAvLIn, 

: ‘AED CUTTING, . PHELPs, 
CHARLES §. Le JouN 8. KENNEDY, 
Wu. ROOKEFE: D. O. MILLA, 
ALEXANDER E EO Oni, maid Cass LEDYARD: 

ARSHALL Fig 


bite, N. Y. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President, 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 

LIABILITIES - - = 23,920,986.53 

SURPLUS eee. ee 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT Manager. 


_ BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY. - = NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN FIRE 














Insurance 
Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
7 Annual Statement. 
Cash capital Lie te cy cide ede guns sb apaesd pokakeapben ompemee 
Surplus oul all Liabilities net bid other ae ci «Tana 





TOrAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, ‘1901. "$2,477,069. oOo 
President, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the — 
, submit the following statement of its affairs on th 
st of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist sien. 
1900, to Bi 8ist December, 1900 _ $3,278,413.54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan. 

UBTY, 1900....00.. cccccccceccccecccesces++» 828,796.25 


901 FIRE INSURANCE: 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
ip pe gta JANUARY est, I. 
Capital Stock, all PreeTitiiity Trt t ited -- 8), 10,000 00 
Re-Insurance a a 2,045,419 76 
272,489 87 
Net Surplus. .......ccccecccee csoccescceseeees 1,533,879 71 


Total henna Jan. ist, 1901.... hsnnnavesesess 884,851,980 84 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 





Total Marine ONIN ssseincecs cc $4.107.209 79 
Premiums marked off from 1st Sane 1900, 
to 81st December, 1 
during th: cyte $346,028.89 
e year 028. 
Rent received ~— 
di theyear 23,833.36 $369,862.25 


$3,.407,886.18 





$416,202.81 


d paid 
se ssecesSETOT, 7a4-24 


1,817,947.0, 
Less Salvages. 150 307.00 S 51, 367,640.05 
Returns of Pre- 


miums and Ex- 
penses ... $390,006 13 
The sat pre oa has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks . 
Loans secured by Stocks and special ‘deposits 
in Banks ani Trust Company........ .... 
Real Estate, corner Wall an 
William’ Streets, cost 
a erection of new 


ding 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company ....... 75,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivahle 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
ome under policies payable in foreign 


Pee eeeerssescecees 








. $5,537,024.00 

1,693,805.82 
$1,050,000 00 
622,873.59 


11747,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


5 5,818.81 
2,434.8, 


me 740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders sberent, or a leg 1 representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February 

e Santen of the issuer of 395 will be redeemed 

rs thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
he fifth of February next, from which — t .. 
1 & ie 


— ell 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
miums of the Compan: r the year ending 8ist December, 300, 
for which certificates. wil ms ued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
By order of t ¢ Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


William E. Dodge, Coartes D. soem. 

Cornelius Eldert, tout . Morto 

Ewald Fleitmann, W. H. H. Moo: 

ey — Charles H. Marshall, 
George H. Mac 


Hora 
Clement Av A. Griscom, Frederic A, Parsons 
der N. Lovell, e W. Quintard 
Clifford A. Hand, Soot Ye Riker, 
rest, Anson W. Hard, A. A Raven, 
James John "D. Hewlett, ere 1 — 
iliam C, Sturges. 
A. A. eaves, President. . 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P.. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT can be furnished by us at 
the rate of 85 cente each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Falton Street, New York. 








Gustav Amsinck, 

















New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1,190! . - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES... . . . 27,881,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 
All forms of Life and Eetewsans eee issued. 
n polic: 
licy has endo: thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured {s entitled by the Massa- 
: Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1901. 


.$1'7,775,032.80 
LIABILITIES.....:........0 0008+ «++ 15,;934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $ 1 ,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 





ASSETS..... 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANELIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - ‘Second Vee 
. B. PIERCE, et leo Ss 
5 Lager RD - 
L. F A IDDLEBROOK, a tae 
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The Inauguration of a New Policy 


MARKED THE OPENING OF A NEW YEAR. OF 
SUCCESS IN THE ORDINARY DEPARTMENT OF 


The Prudential 


This Most Modern and Liberal Policy is 
A PLAIN AND SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY 


It Contains No Confusing Technicalities 


3 Varieties of Plans—Whole Life, Limited Payment Life and Endowment. 
Cost Low—May be paid for Annually, Semi-Annually, or Quarterly. 


M SOME OF THE BENEFITS — 

. Incontestable—After one year. 

nd paid _» Non-Forfeitable—After first annual premium is paid. 
tion to Liberal Cash Dividends—aAt periods selected. 

wil Cash Loans—May be used to pay premiums if desired. 


Grace in Payment of Premium—No interest charged. 

Extended Insurance—Automatically prevents lapse. 

Paid-up Insurance—Protecting the policy-holder’s interests. 

Annual Cash Surrender Values—Amounts plainly written in policy. 
Instalment Privilege—Providing yearly income for beneficiary if desired. 
Trust Fund Privilege—Affords secure investment for proceeds of policy. 
Payment of Claims Immediately upon the receipt of satisfactorv proofs of death. 


AL 
















AGES 16 to 65 
AMOUNTS $1,000 to $100,000 





FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE POLICY AT 
YOUR AGE GLADLY MAILED FREE ON 





REQUEST TO 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE Me edge UU 
Co. OF AMERICA | _ STRENGTH OF | 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J. 


GIBRALTAR 
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O'Neill's 
GROCERIES. 


We handle the best brands only. 
*“«Seconds’’ and goods of the cheaper 
grade find no place in our stock, not 
even for a special sale. Every article 
we sell is guaranteed to be exactly as 
represented. 


ta Note these Special Prices. They 
hold good for this week only. 


TEAS. 


Formosa Oolon Mage gone Breakfast and Mixed Tea, 
equal in t ality to any tea sold elsewhere at 60 
cents, Ib. three pounds for....... ..... 1.00 

Choice ‘india ¢ Cer ion, Ib., 40c.; wuees pounds...1.15 

SAMPLE TEA: , mixed, Ib 30c 

Fancy Maine Corn, can, 10c.; COND is ose nsec svet 2.25 

Jersey Tomatoes, can, 10c.; case $ieesbeekegous 2.25 

Early June Peas, can, 1ic.; 2.40 

Early June Peas, sifted, extra 5 onal, can 

= rer seed ollow stem) ie 0Z., Mi nscccsnihepanect 1 

hetti (thin), 16 oz., net 
Toenioai “for soups 716 0z., net per box 
Italian Paste, ‘**for soups,” 16 0z., net, per box.. 


HAMS AND BACON. 


Choice Sugar-cured Hams, lb 
_ Choice Boneless Bacon, Ib 
H. O'N. Strictly Pure cream Tartar Baking Pow- 
der, 1 Ib. tins, 20c.; 5 Ib. tins..........ee0e.e- 1, 
Hominy, 5-lb. ae 
O'Neills Crushed Oats, two-pound packages 
O’Neill’s Crushed Oats, in bulk, pound. 
Sardines, packed in pure olive oil, tin..10c. and 170 
Sardines, packed in pure olive "oil, dozen tins, 
1.15 and 2.00 
Kits of Mackerel .1.25, 1.55 and 1.85 
Kippered Herring, plain cans. . ........... .... 15c 
PH NES, the thin-skinned "kind, delicious flavor, 
large size, fifty-two to the pound, 25-lb. boxes 1.90 
2-Ib. cartons, each. 
No. 2 Shore Mackerel, 5-lb. pails 
Boneless Codfish, $-Ib. boxes. .......... ..ss+s-. 25c 
HOME-MADE PRESERVES in 1-Ib. glass jars, 
gy etre S Raspberry, Quince, Peach, A 
cot, Damson,; Green Gags and Pineapple... Be jar 


TABLE JELLIES. 


Our own label—Raspberry, Strawberry, Peach, 
ora Orange, Pineapple, Red Currant, Vanilla, 
erry, 


6c. Pack: ae or 68c. Dozen. 
Port, Sher eira and English Punch, 
8c. Pac , or 92c. Dozen. 
We do not sell ines, Liquors or Cigars. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


A Child ae 
Can Operate the 
Otis Electric Elevato 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of-accident. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home? 


A push button for each floo 
is in the car, and brings it a 
tomatically to the floor desiret 


A push button on each floor brings 
car to that landing. 

The doors to the shaft cannot be ope 
from the outside until the car is opposite ! 
landing. The opening of any door cuts off ! 
current, and locks the car so that it cal 
be moved until the door is securely closed. 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO., 





71 Broadway, New ¥ 





